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THE PERSONNEL OF 


HE latest achievement of the pigeon post is the perform- 

ance of 501 miles in 10 hours 6 minutes, giving for the 

average 50 miles per hour. This is a good record for 
birds like these on the roof, in the first illustration given on this 
page. 

Not that they are all ideal homers: on the contrary, they 
are an assorted group. In the first they are sunning them- 
selves. Those in the left corner are jacobins, ruffed and 
feathered. Inthe lower group, 
where the sun no longer shines, 
they have sunk their heads in 
their ruffs for warmth The 
majority of the dark birds are 
tumblers and tipplers, fancy 
fliers. The black and white 
birds on the right and left of the 
lower group are magpies, bred 
for plumage; most of the rest 
are nondescripts, bred more for 
the table than for flight or show. 
Far the most interesting gen- 
eralisation about the pigeon is 
that of all the thousand species 
of bird which can really fly, 
and have the full use of its 
wings, it is the only one that bas 
been thoroughly domesticated. 

All our poultry, though 
they can fly, are ground birds. 
The pigeon is a true aerial bird, 
and among the finest fliers of 
any but the swallows and the 
birds of the ocean. 

There must be some in- 
nate habit of pigeons not common to other birds to account 
for this. Why, for instance, is not the peewit domesticated ; 
the green plover, whose eggs are so valuable, and which is a 
better bird for the table than the pigeon? ‘The reason is just 
one of those facts of temperament or habit which set the line 
between what is possible and what is impossible in animal 
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domestication. 

Pigeons have the homing instinct developed in an abnormal 
degree, and this has made it possible for men to keep them 
loose and free without fear of losing them. It has made the 
pigeon not only the servant of man, but his companion in great 
cities. What other bird in the world could be kept for a week 
in a cage on the roof of a London ‘house, or in a London garden, 
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me PIGEON POST. 


and then let loose among 750,000 other houses, and relied on to 
come back every day to be fed for the rest of its days to that 
very roof or garden ? 

Whatever the date of the Mosaic writings, the story of the 
return of the dove to the ark is the earliest public record of a domes- 
ticated animal showing its domestication. From the earliest 
times the pigeon has been, of all animals not really necessary, 
the most universally kept. It nests freely, sits close, and takes 
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less room to house than any other bird, from its habit of constant 
flights. 

The persistence of this homing instinct among pigeons not 
interfered with by the “fancy” is very striking. They are 
among the oldest of “animal helpers and servers.” They are 
known to,have been used in remote ages in the East to carry 
“messages, and it is recorded that they could fly from Babylon to 
Aleppo in forty-eight hours. There is no reason why they should 
not. None of the arguments or facts yet printed show how the 
pigeon does this. Une theory is that they will never ‘“‘ home” over 
ground which they do not know. Naturally, they benefit by 
training, flying each time from a point beyond but within a 
bird’s view of the last starting-place. But they often ‘‘ home” 
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over ground they do not know. This has been accounted for 
by the theory that they fly round in winding circles till they see 
a familiar object, and then circle again till they see another. If 
so it would take them longer to reach home than experiments 
have shown to be the case. 

Artificial changes of form, due to the fancy of breeders, blot 
out this natural gift which has survived 3,000 years in nature. 
The carrier pigeon no longer carries messages. It has become a 
show bird, all wattles and neck. The homer—of Belgian 
origin—came next, and took the place of bird messenger. 
These, too, had all their flying qualities spoilt by being bred for 
shows. So now we have show homers which can’t ‘‘ home ” and 
homers which can, just as there are old English gamecocks 
which can fight, and show gamecocks which could not face a 
main. 


The atrophy of the homing instinct in the sho ’ bird was 
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oddly illustrated recently. Pigeon clubs are in the habit of 
sending off baskets of homers to country stations with a request 
to the stationmasters to set them free at acertain hour. By 
mistake a basket of show homers was let loose with the others. 
These birds were worth from £2 to £5 apiece. The railway 
company offered £30 for the recovery of ten of them, describing 
them. None returned to their homes, and very few were caught. 

Both in France, Russia, and England, the carrier pigeon is 
now becoming a Government servant. 

By a curious irony the “bird of peace” is now destined to 
be the “‘ messenger of war.’ The Admiralty have built a tower 
for homing pigeons at Devonport. Thence, in time of war, the 
cruisers will take them to sea, and send back their news from 
their cruising grounds in the Atlantic and beyond the Scilly 
Islands, by an aerial telegraph, which is almost as rapid as the 
submarine cable, and cannot be “ cut.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 
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desired, in the case of non-acceplance, that the latter should be returned, a 
sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must be enclosed for the purpose. 

An Index to Vol. 111. of RACING ILLUSTRATED can be obtained on applica- 
tion by letter—enclosing stamped addressed halfpenny wrapper—to the Manager, 
CounTRY LIFE, 20, Zavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C 


COUNTRY NOTES. 


URING the past week the weather has been very cold 
1D and unsettled, with rain at times; and, although there has 
been some sunshine, its enjoyment and beneficial effect 
have alike been marred by ‘the wild north-easter” beloved of 
Charles Kingsley, which has been very much in evidence. 
Perhaps the effect generally has not been entirely detrimental, as 
the fall in temperature thas checked the too pronounced vegeta- 
tion, and a set-back of cold weather now will do far less harm 
than a warm April followed by frosts in May. When this is the 
weather programme, real and serious damage is often done to 
the fruit crops by the destruction of the. bloom. 

The Inter-University Sports; which took place on Friday 
last at Queen’s Club, West Kensington, were a great success. 
The competitions are regarded so seriously and carried out with 
so much earnestness that a little touch of humour to enliven the 
solemnity of the proceedings is, of course, much appreciated. 
This was provided on Friday by the man in charge of the 
Megaphone, or whatever the glorified speaking-trumpet is called 
by which the results of the competitions are announced. 
He started early by declaring the result of the first race, the 
Hundred Yards, to be “a dead heat by two yards.” There was 
«. very large audience, larger than usual, by the way, and, of 
course, they were delighted with this joke, and greeted its 
perpetration with so much appreciative laughter that our friend 
tried to go one better. It is needless to say, though he could 
hardly improve upon this, his next best effort was to announce 
the time of the mile race as “* Two, twenty-seven and two-fifths ” 

good enough in its way, perhaps, but it fell somewhat flat 
alter the previous brilliant display. 


A protest was recently raised in these columns against the 
senseless slaughter of rare or interesting birds which may from 
time to time so far misplace their confidence as to pay us a visit. 
I am loth to return to the matter, but a leaflet which has been 
sent me, entitled ‘*The Destruction of Rare Birds: The 
Butcher’s Bill for 1896,” is such painful reading that it is difficult 
to find words to express the disgust which every humane person 
must feel at the wanton slaughter of so much that is rare and 
beautiful in bird life. The pamphlet makes no vague and 
haphazard charges, but gives chapter and verse for each state- 
ment. Doubtless these recorded cases are only a tithe of those 
that really occur without being noticed, and once more I appeal 
to our readers to do what is in their power to stop what is nothing 
short of a disgraceful state of things. 





The Hon. Edward Lyttelton, the head master of Hailey- 
bury College, in the capacity of chairman of the committee 
of the Anti-Gambling League, has addressed a long letter 
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to the editor of the Field on “The Anti-Gambling League 
and Sport.” Mr. Lyttelton states the case for the organ- 
isation of which he is the figure-head—though not the man 
that pulls the strings—in fairly temperate language, which is in 
pleasing contrast to the bombastic and usually slip-shod English 
in which the secretary of the so-called League is accustomed to 
indite his long-winded effusions. But a study of Mr. Lyttelton’s 
letter clearly shows that he is only superficially acquainted with 
the subject on which he discourses. To begin with, in traversing 
the statement of “‘some of the sporting papers” that ‘the 
present finding of the judges is going beyond the purpose of the 
original Act,” he makes certain assertions of fact for which he 
has only the support of his own opinion to adduce. In an airy 
way he dismisses the point referred to with the words, “ This is 
a mistake.” Nevertheless, reference to the records of the day 
will disclose that Lord Palmerston expressly stated in the House 
on the occasion of the third reading of the Bill, in deprecatin: 
certain amendments proposed by the forerunners of the present 
anti-gambling school, that “it was necessary to be very careful 
how they acted, as otherwise they might include within the 
scope of the Act matters with which it was not intended to deal,” 
such as betting at Tattersall’s Subscription Rooms, which was 
the chief club, and on racecourses. 


And that this was a well-known fact at the time that the 
Kingsbury and Newmarket betting cases were causing so muc) 
discussion in 1874, the following extracts from the newspapers of 
the time clearly show. To quote from the Tims: 

We believe that a vast majority of Englishmen, while wising that some of 
the abuses of the Turf could be done away with, are yet of opinion that the good 
outweighs the evil, and that horse-racing is a national sport which, upon the 
whole, does good by affording holiday and amusement. If, therefore, steps are 
to be taken to close one and all of the racecourses of England, let it be done with 
the deliberate assent of the nation. Ds not let us have a small clique f men 
using Acts of darliament for purp ses for which they were never tnlended If 
Parliament is inclined to abolish betting rings upon racecourses, and to make it 
penal for anyone to cry out ‘*2 to 1 on the field,” let Parliament say so, 

The Standard further observed : 

These amateur prosecutions should be viewed with considerable jealousy, 
more espectall, when they vest their case upon the mere w.rding of Acts of 
farliament. 

The Laily News was even more explicit, as the following 
extract shows :— 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that the Betting Act of 1853 was not 
intended to deal with the betting which takes place on every racecourse throughout 
the country. 

While inveighing against the “vast organisation—to wit, 
bookmaking—which has gradually grown up, whereby certain 
individuals who may be wholly ignorant of horses and _ their 
doings have been permitted to make huge sums of money out of 
the pockets of tens of thousands of fools,” Mr. Lyttelton declares 
that it is only ready money betting that the League wars 
against. Mr. Lyttelton further exposes his want of knowledge of 
his subject by his reference to “starting prices,’’ which he 
wrongly infers, or at least insinuates, are part and parcel of the 
ready money betting on racecourses. With this they have, as a 
matter of fact, absolutely nothing whatever to do. Starting 
prices neither control the operations of the ready money book- 
makers on the course, nor do the prices laid by the ready 
money men fix the starting prices. I'urther, the ‘‘ multitudes of 
artisans, servant girls, ignorant factory hands, silly young clerks, 
shopboys, and, in short, all the young, the unprotected, the 
improvident, and the needy,”’ who, according to Mr. Lyttelton’s 
exaggerated and overdrawn assertion, risk their money at starting 
price are just the very people who do n ¢ frequent the racecourses 
to bet with the ready money bookmakers at all, but who traffic 
in towns with those individuals who bet in offices and in places 
to which Cockburn’s Act dees apply, and engage in the very form 
of betting which the Attorney-General of 1853 framed his Act 
expressly and solely to put down and prevent. 


Mr. Lyttelton states emphatically, and, moreover, bases his 
case entirely on the statemcnt, that ready money betting on 
racecourses had hardly begun in 1853. This is so supremely 
ridiculous an assertion, and argues such an utter ignorance of the 
way in which wagers were made and paid on racecourses fifty 
and even a hundred years before 1853, that a perusal of this 
portion of his own letter will certainly add to the “good deal of 
nonsense" which Mr. Lyttelton avers that he “has read in his 
time, published in various forms in the journalistic press.” 

One of the great factors in the whole betting question, anc 
one of the principal causes of the spread of it in recent times, and 
a cause, moreover, for which Mr. Lyttelton and Doctor Welldon 
have been and are themselves largely responsible, is the spread 
of Science and Education. Education has taught all classes 
the three R’s—reading, ’riting, and ‘rithmetic: . As a natural 
consequence, the halfpenny newspaper has been evolvéd and 
written to meet the demands of millions of readers. ' Sciencé has 


produced electric telegraphy, and progress has by its means placed 
the latest telegraphic news of all kinds in the hands of the public. 
Sport has such a hold on the nation that except in some time of 
). tional triumph, rejoicing, danger, or disaster, sport comes to 
the front of all the topics of the day. The tape machine, an 
uigodly instrument, no doubt, in the eyes of Mr. Lyttelton 
when it records starting prices, but possibly tolerable and inter- 
esting, in his opinion, when recounting the progress of the 
[education Bill, and, no doubt, in his view, too, avery clever inven- 
tion when it details the incidents of the boat race or an 
Anglo-Australian cricket match, is one of the most ingenious 
contrivances of the day. By its means news is instantaneously 
disseminated to newspaper offices all over the kingdom, which 
renders it possible for the halfpenny evening papers to give 
sporting new’s—in which, as Racing is the most important sport 
of the cou try, the results of races and_ starting prices 
naturally fig wre most prominently—-to the many millions of 
readers all over the country that Education has provided for 
them. 


As is not uncommon with persons who rush into print to 
discuss the subject of betting, Mr. Lyttelton shows so much 
ignorance of the practice that it is probable that he does 
not know how to make a_ book or what bookmaking is. 
Whether he does so or not, it may be observed that the 
study of.the third R—'rithmetic—is in a great measure respon- 
sible for it, and so long as arithmetic is taught to boys of all 
ages and grades in the country, so surely will the sharp ones be 
able to master the elementary rules of the doctrine of chances 
sufficiently to understand the principles which govern the craft 
of bookmaking. The Anti-Gambiing League talk loudly about 
“a profession” which does not exist. It is impossible to draw 
the line between those who lay the odds and those who take 
them. A man who lays odds ayainst one horse alone is courting 
disaster and loss. He isa far worse gambler than the bookmaker 
who bets all round. No act of a bookmaker makes him a public 
min in the sense of forfeiting any rights he may have as a private 
individual, and high legal authorities say that betting between 
private indiv. luals is not contrary to law. 





Mr. Lyttelton speaks of a bookmaker as a degenerate being, 
who is “permitted to make huge sums of money out of the 
pickets of tens of thousands of fools,” as if there was some 
special provision made in his favour. The bookmaker, as 
against the backer, is only “ permitted” to make money by 
betting, by the fict that he takes the line that only one horse 
can win, and that if he bets against all the horses that run, he 
must receive over all those that lose, while only having to pay 
out over the winner. The bookmaker makes money—when 
he does make it—by laying odds, more or less in accordance with 
their chances, against all the horses in the race. But there is 
nothing whatever to prevent him doing this on one race, and on 
the next turning round and backing one horse, his particular 
fancy, with some.o ly else. 


It is true that the odds he lays are in many cases infinitesi- 
mal compared with the actual odds calculated according to the 
theory of probabilities, but there is no law to compel any man to 
lay mathematically exact odds when he bets against an event 
occurring. The law of chances is as inexorable as any other 
liuw of Nature, and though gains and losses may and do fluctuate, 
th» bookmaker is bound to hold the strongest position in the end— 
if he is able, that is, to withstand the reverses that he must meet 
with from time to time—because he does not lay the full mathe- 
matical odds. The ignorant idea that bookmaking is all ttickery 
simply arises from the fact that ninety-nine hundredths of the 
people who descant on the subject do not understand what book- 
making is. It would be just as reasonable to advocate the sup- 
pression of investment in stocks and shares because some stock- 
brokers are dishonest, or to abolish church-going because all 
parsons are not immaculate, as to suppress betting on racecour 3es 
because the lives of some of those persons who attend and bet 
are not as blameless as those of their would-be reformers. 

The whole agitation is based on false premises. It is 
essentially foolish to bet to any extent, and doubly so to bet 
beyond the means to pay; but despite the wisdom inherent 
to the holders of such high offices as the head masterships 
of Harrow and Haileybury,:a good many persons will be 
content to take their stand on the words of an immeasurably 
wiser man than: either of the two gentlemen named—the late 
Archbishop of York, who expresse] the opinion that “ gambling 
may be a folly, but it is not a crime.”’ Ags a matter of fact, 
Mr. Lyttelton and the Anti-Gambling League are going the 
Wrong way to work. By all means let the betting houses be 
suppressed under the Act framed expressly for their suppression ; 
but to suppress betting oi racecourses will only increase betting 
at starting price. Betting itself will never. be put down, and in 
their crusade against ready money betting’ and ‘starting prices 
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Mr. Lyttelton and his colleagues will make very little progress 
until, in addition to the betting houses, they are able to suppress 
both the halfpenny evening newspapers and the electric telegraph. 


There never was such a sensational horse as Orme was in 
his racing days. In the quietude of his stud home at Eaton he 
had seemed to have given up vexing the minds of men, when, lo 
and behold! he is at it again. This time he has taken up the véle 
of a lunatic, and is reported to have gone mad. There have been 
horses whose tempers were so villainous that they behaved 
like mad things. Such were Marsyas, Barcaldine, Beau 
Brummel, and later still Prince Simon, who went to France, 
where he was shot, because no one could do anything with him. 
But who would have thought this possible of the even-tempered 
Orme? He was always a temperate enough horse in training, 
and a perfectly tractable sire, so that it is difficult to account for 
such extraordinary and unexpected behaviour on his part. I 
believe he is still perfectly quiet in his box, and that it is only 
when any attempt is made to bridle him that he becomes violent. 
My last intelligence is that he is supposed to be suffering from 
paralysis of the brain, in which case of course he will never get 
better, but that seems a very unlikely thing to happen, and it 
may be that it is merely some pain which makes him behave as 
he does. At any rate it is much to be hoped that he will get all 
right again, as his blood is too valuable to be wasted, and he is 
already the sire of some of the best-looking youngsters in the 
stud-book ; in fact, I have never seen a bad-looking one by him, 
and I was counting on him as a very certain and valuable 
contributor to the coming renaissance of the house of Stockwell. 


If anyone wants to secure some first-class blood, either for 
flat-racing or jumping, he should not fail to attend the sale of 
poor Linde’s training establishment at Eyrefield Lodge on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday next. On the first day the 
house and adjacent lands are to be offered, together with the 
entire stud of stallions, thoroughbred colts and fillies, and brood 
mares and foals. Among these there are five three year olds, six 
two year olds (a bay filly by Primrose League out of Chit Chat’s 
dam being one of them), eight yearlings, eight brood mares, and 
two stallions. The two latter are Primrose League, a beautiful 
horse, and a grandly bred one too, and that once very high-class 
steeplechaser Red Prince II., by Kendal out of the Grand 
National winner Empress. I think that he has been leased to 
Mr. Pallin, but I believe he is to be offered with the rest, and he 
ought to make a very successful sire, if blood and looks go for 
anything. What a great horse he was over a country too, one of 
the best I ever saw, I think, but his top was too heavy for his 
legs, though had he been subjected to the operation which is, in 
my opinion, advisable in the case of all jumpers, and most other 
horses too, he would in all probability have won a Grand 
National, and be winning races still. 


There was a time when the jumping season proper used to be 
considered at an end with the advent of the Lincoln Handicap 
and the decision of the Liverpool Grand National. To a certain 
extent this is so still, although, in these days, two important 
handicaps, one over a country and the other over hurdles, still 
remain to be decided at Manchester, as well as a long list of hunt 
meetings. It is true that there are not so many of these latter as 
there used to be, and that they are of nothing like so much 
interest or importance as they once were. It is to this cause, 
combined with the cutting down of fences, that I chiefly attribute 
the undoubted decadence of the modern steeplechaser. It was 
the old hunt meetings that used to bring to light such chasers as 
Congress, Pathfinder, Gazelle, Goldfinder, Zoedone, and many 
others of the same stamp, for whom no country was too big, and 
no distance too far. I remember the time when five hundred 
was a common price for a farmer to ask for any four year 
old with good looks and winning blood in its veins, in any of 
the best horse-breeding districts of England and Wales, but this 
sort of horse is not bred in these days when steeplechasers are all 
recruited from the flat, and the old class of farmer, who used to 
keep a mare or two to breed blood hunters or chasers, now 
goes in for hackneys or carthorses instead. In fact, I happen to 
know that in South Wales, the birthplace of so many great 
chasers in years gone by, where once every farmer had a 
youngster or two that looked like winning over a country, there 
is in these days nothing of the sort to be picked up. 


The last great international football match of the season— 
England v. Scotland, which after a grand game Scotland won by 
two goals to one—decided at the Crystal Palace, produced a 
struggle that will live long in the minds of those privileged to 
witness it. A faster and more clever exhibition it would be im- 


- possible to imagine. The elevens were so nearly equal and the luck 


so fairly balanced that it is a pity a draw was not recorded. As 
it was the Scots repeated last year’s triumph—the first since the 
spring of 1889—although only by a couple of goals to one. The 
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only weak spot in the English eleven was at full back, where 
Spencer certainly did not come up to the form of W. J. Oakley. 
The Corinthian was at his best. Between the rival half-backs 
there was scarcely a pin to choose, although it struck me that 
Crawshaw appeared a bit nervous—the result, no doubt, of a 
recent rather severe accident. The English ~forwards were 
disappointing. G. O. Smith was about the best man on the 
field. The old Oxonian was never in such great form as now. 
He passed out to his wing in most unselfish fashion, and kept 
them working in a smooth style that certainly deserved victory, 
although it did not earn it. 


In his usual communication from Paris, ‘‘ Corbeille ”’ writes : 
‘The greatest sporting event in Paris from an English point 
of view is that immediately forthcoming between the White Rovers 
Football Club and the Standard. Eton and Harrow’s competi- 
tion is mild in comparison to the rivalry that exists between these 
clubs. So far, the Rovers have had no luck, but this year their 
hopes run high. In connection with this I may recount a significant 
story. I recently attended their banquet at the Hotel Terminus, 
but arrived very late, and had to wait till the end of a toast in the 
corridor. An elderly French gentleman, who had been peering 
through the window, asked me the nature of the banquet. I 
explained. ‘But,’ he said, with a dubious shrug of the 
shoulders, ‘they are gentlemen!’ Yes, I am afraid that the older 
French generation will die with all their prejudices about 
English sports. They have been educated by all writers—even 
such an up-to-date man as Max O’ Rell—to regard football as the 
pastime of the pugilist in his lighter moments. 

‘English games have, in point of fact, proved the salvation 
of the French youth, and this year, for instance, columns and 
columns were written on the Oxford and Cambridge boat race, 
and every man who posed as being up-to-date awaited the 
telegram announcing the result with interest equal to that in the 
Strand. And all this has happened in two or three years. Even 
wider in interest is the appeal being made to the authorities to 
give the students in the Latin Quarter the same chance for 
physical development as that provided by the British Universities. 
The lot of the French student to-day is pitiable from a healthy 
point of view. The colleges—so many huge barracks—are buried 
away in the most congested part of the city. Duties once at an 
end there is nothing for him but the café and the dice box. No 
city in the world has more numerous and attractive breathing 
places than Paris; and yet while in London such a tree and flower 
dotted dust-heap as Camberw: 1] Green is a roaring playground, 
these vast parks are only disturbed by the whisk of the cyclist’s 
wheel and the occ:sional clatter of a horse’s hoof. Not for one 
moment do I wish to see a change made in favour of al fresco 
boudoirs for lovers and children’s playrooms, but all the same, 
it would be a good thing if something was done to make outdoor 
amusements easier. 








““¢] think I may congratulate myse!f on the fact that in a 
few days I have completely mastered the machine.’ This was 
Mr. Gladstone’s reputed latest post-card, according to the Ve‘o, 
and the reference, it need hardly be said, was to the bicycle. As 
might have been taken for granted, the truth of the story is equal 
to that of a Paris journal’s recent announcement of the Queen’s 
marked dislike for the Tower of London as a Royal residence on 
account of ghosts. But had it been otherwise, what a picture 
for the gods! The ‘ Grand Old Man’ being trained by Choppy 
Warburton, at the Velodrome de la Seine, pegging away for 
all he was worth, and anathematising his heart out at the 
expense of the pacemakers for not picking him up properly!” 


HIPPIAS. 





ON THE GREEN. 


“INE weather, but boisterous winds, is the general account of the environ- 

i ment in which most of the monthly medal competitions for March 

were decided. At the meeting of the Royal North Devon Club no 

lower score was returned than Mr. G, Prideaux-Brune’s 89—o=—89. Mr. O. Scott 

returned 90, starting from the same scratch mark, and Mr. F. Penny, with 
98—8=99, tied him for second honours. 

Where Bogey was the common enemy, as at the Cinque Ports Club, he, in 
general, was quite invincible, Colonel Blake winning on the club’s links at Deal 
with a score of five holes down, At Troon ‘‘no return” was the rule rather 
than the exccp.ion. In the result one of the medals was tied for by Mr. James 
Irvine and Mr. R. Dickie, the former with 101—12=89, the latter with 
107—18=89. No less than eighty-three players entered for the Royal 
Wimbledon Club’s monthly medal, and here again there was a tie, between 
Mr. T. G. Harkness with g92—8—82, and Mr. E. S. Spencer with 98—16—82. 
Between these and the next returns there was a gap of four strokes. At 
Brancaster, at the monthly meeting of the Royal West Norfolk Club, even the 
nett returns were quite unusually high. Considerably the best was Mr. C. M. 
Day’s 103—10=93, Mr. Holcombe Ingleby taking second place with 
109—8=101. Only on the inland and rather sheltered green of Eltham does 
it seem that Bogey could be successfully dealt with, for there Dr. Lennard 
Stokes, the famous Rugby Union full back, won the medal against a field of 
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over a hundred starters with a score of one up on Bogey. At the Royal 
Eastbourne Club’s meeting Mr. H. A. Beatson was victorious with 101 —14=87; 
the second best figures, considerably higher than his, being returned by three 
competitors, namely, Mr. G. Gardner, with 90--2=92 ; Mr. Godby, 
99—7=92 ; and Dr. Bookless, 100892. Everywhere, without exception, 
the high wind seems to have played havoc with the scoring-cards. 

The Oxford University team does not seem at all put out of countenance by 
the victory of Cambridge. On the contrary, its members—or some of them, at 
least—are on tour, playing Warwickshire, playing Dublin at Hoylake, and, in 
combination with the Irish University, playing a team of the Royal Liverpool 
Club. The latter did not bring up all their heavy artillery, of Mr. Ball, Mr. 
Hitton, and the rest ; but their light field pieces were sufficiently powerful for 
the purpose, and gained the battle by thirty-four holes to twenty, and by nine 
matches to four. After the singles some foursome matches were played, in 
which again the home club was victorious by eight holes to five, and four 
matches to two. It is pleasing hearing, in view of the fact that the open cham- 
pionship is to be played (for the first time) on the Hoylake Green on the 19th 
and 20th of May, that this fine links is in prime order, fast recovering that 
peculiar excellence of turf and putting-greens which some were inclined to bewail 
as lost to it for ever. 

On the Welsh links of Llandudno a record has been lowered. Previously 
the lowest recorded score was a 74, by Mr. Hilton. At present the course is 
reckoned to be two strokes easier than when Mr. Hilton made his record, which 
thus has a virtual value of 72; but even, taking it at this, it has been hand- 
somely lowered by the local professional, F. Collins, who has recently been 
round in 70. 

«*©Old Tom” Morris, whose portrait is now on view at Messrs. Dickenson 
and Foster’s, in Bond Street, is still playing with all his old zest, if not quite all 
his old power. Lately, with Andrew Kirkaldy as h’; partner, he engaged in a 
foursome, that attracted much interest at St. Andrews, against Mr. James Kirk 
and Willie Auchterlonie, but after a good fight the old man and his partner were 
worsted by four holes. 


OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ADY HELEN STEWART, whose portrait appears on the 
frontispiece, is the only daughter of the Marquis an | 
Marchioness of Londonderry. She was born in 1876, 

and H.R.H. Prince Leopold stood sponsor for her. Lady 
Helen has two brothers, Lord Castlereagh (born in 1878), and 
Lord Charles Stewart Vane Tempest (born in 1879). She is tall 
and fine-looking, and her love of dogs is a distinguishing 
characteristic. Lady Helen is one of the principal members of 
the Ladies’ Kennel Association. 


RS. WILLIAM LAWSON, whose portrait appears 
M on page 379, is the eldest daughter of Major-General 
Fred. Marshall, C.M.S., 2nd Life Guards, of Broad- 
water, Surrey. In 1887 she married the second son of Sir 
Edward Levy Lawson, Bart., of Barn Hull, Bucks, principal 
proprietor of the Dai'y Teligraph. Two of her lovely children 
are depicted with her portrait, and there is, besides, a second 
little girl. 


THE R.A. DRAG POINT-TO-POINT. 


T isa fact that the old-fashioned hunt meetings which used to mark the end 
| of the hunting season in most parts of the country have diminished both 
in quantity and quality since the institution of the modern gate-money 
meetings and the National Hunt legislation of the last twenty years or so. There 
are many obvious reasons for this, and it certainly has not had a beneficial effect 
on the class of horse we see running in steeplechases at the present time. _ It is, 
therefore, a welcome sign to see the rapid growth in public favour of point-to- 
point racing, which will, no doubt, in time, take the place of hunt meetings of 
the old type. There are few hunts now which do not end the season with a 
meeting of this description, and they were taking place all over England every day 
last week. Among others, the Royal Artillery Drag Hunt held their point-to- 
point meeting over a line at Kemsing, near Sevenoaks, in the West Kent 
country. 

A special train from Woolwich was well filled with gunners and their friends 
as it steamed out of the Arsenal Station, and about forty minutes afterwards put 
us down at Kemsing Station, from whence a five minutes’ walk brought us to a 
large meadow, in which were the winning-post and a goodly array of canvas. 
In a large marquee Lord George Nevill, the master, and the members of the 
West Kent Hunt were entertaining their farmers, and in another, the gunners 
were dispensing their usual hospitality to all comers. The line, which started in 
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a field close to the railway, ran for about two miles over a succession of grass 
fields to a wood, round which it turned and came back to the field in which it 
finished, close to the one in which it started. The fences were not dangerously big 
or stiff, but, taken altogether, it was a fair hunting country for the district it was run 
in, namely, Kent. Good fields were the order of the day, and some useful-looking 
hunters took part in the three events of the afternoon. Among these the best-looking 
was Captain Hanwell’s Puff, a very smart chesnut, with a bit of class in his 
favour. He was much fancied for the Heavy-Weight Race, but being evidently 
short of a gallop or two, was beaten by Mr. Ramsden’s Yorker, who was well 
ridden by Mr. Hankey. The same gentleman, who is one of the Hunt 
Whips, also won the Garrison Challenge Cup on his own mare Jenny, 
who went too fast for Mr. Aldridge’s Peter and the rest of the field. 
Peter was pulled out again for the Light-Weight Race, which he had won easily 
till he went the wrong side of a post close home, and left Mr. Ferrar’s 
Nightmare to win comfortably from Mr. Fordyce Buchan’s Black Jack. This 
ended a capital afternoon’s sport, which was enjoyed by a large number of 
visitors from Woolwich and the surrounding country, and so back to town more 
than ever convinced that Point-to-Point Races are an excellent institution, 
especially so when they are run “out and home” and not absolutely ‘* from 
point to point.” 





THE LATEST STORY OF THE TURF. 


T is a very long time since so genuinely interesting and well written a racing 
novel as ‘‘Mr. Blake of Newmarket ”* has been published. Certainly no 
book of the kind, its equal in merit, has appeared since Hawky Smart 

wrote his best, if somewhat far-fetched, tale of the turf, ‘‘Bound to Win.” 
In.leed, it is quite open to question if Mr. Edward Cooper’s latest work is not 
really even superior to any racing story that Hawley Smart ever wrote. 
‘*Mr. Blake of Newmarket ” is a stirring tale, lifelike in description of racing 
scenes, and remarkable for the vivid accuracy of its characterisation. It would 
obviously be unfair to the author to disclose the plot, of which it is sufficient to 
say that it is extremely interesting, quite probable, and at the same time, 
unconventional. There are some delightful and supremely entertaining toucies 
in the description of two very matter of fact young girl-children, who are wise 
beyond their years, but, at the same time, not aggressively so. In addition 
there is a light touch of unforced humour running through the book which 
enhances such charming descriptions as the following of a summer evening : 
‘* The July sun was dropping westwards towards the line of wooded hills which 
marked the Trent valley. Its golden glory flooded the old red house, and the 
reddening leaves of the Virgil..a creeper which reached to the roof, and the 
white ivies and purple clematis which climbed beside it. From the canal path 
beyond the fields came the sound of a trumpet blown for the benefit of an old 
canal-boat horse, who had been a charger, and who preferred this method of 
hurrying his pace to the more ordinary whip-crack ; and from fields sloping 
upwards from the canal came the calls of late working haymakers.” 

The following passage, too, will give some idea how well the racing scenes are 
described : ‘* Jason was being desperately ridden, and if the race were only 
fifly yards longer there would be no doubt at all about the result. As it was 
The horses are past the post ; the crowd shouts for a dead heat ; bets at the rate 
of a hundred pounds a second are made as to what the result is, and then amidst 
cheers which make the whole air vibrate, and laughter and congratulation and 
tears of delight, Julius’s number goes up. Hats fly up into the air in clouds, 
p’geons fly off in flocks, bound for every part of London and Sussex and Surrey, 
w.th the news, and telegraph wires (which, indeed, have already sent off the 
p:emature news of Jason’s victory to many places) now flash their more grateful 
intelligence all over the world. Long before the crowd has finished besieging 
the telegraph office with telegrams to friends, the newspaper boys are flying down 
the Strand and up Cheapside and Throgmorton Street with cries of ‘ Winner of 
the Derby ! Winner ! Winner !’” 

The history of the march of a most audacious jockey ring, along the 
highways and byeways of iniquity, to find themselves ultimately landed 
in a cul-de-sac, is very well drawn. There are pathetic touches to the story, too, 
which are true to the life, and have the irresistible charm uf not being overdone. 
In these some delightful girls—not new women, thank goodness—figure con- 
spicuously, the love interest of the story being well sustained throughout, 
though subordinate to the main features of the plot. An amusing sketch of 
English colonisation, put into the mouth of an Oxford Professor just before the 
close of the book, is worth reproducing: ‘It seems curious how our race takes 
to that business. You will see some French folk land in an African native 
kingdom, and in five minutes they are by the ears with everybody there, and are 
sending home for an army to help keep the natives in order, and some officials to 
establish a complete system of Government offices, and some telegraph clerks to 
connect them with all the Government offices in Paris. You see an Englishman 
land there. In a week he has converted half the natives to his own religion, 
including cricket and golf ; in a fortnight he has got a concession out of the king, 
and is working five or six gold mines round the capital; in three weeks he has 
sent for a few private friends to join him, whom he humorously calls ‘native 
police’ ; and ina month he is king there himself, and the other king is getting 
a pension if he keeps quiet, and toko if he doesn’t.” Yes, ‘*Mr. Blake of 
Newmarket ” is decidedly a book to be read. 


*< Mr. Blake of Newmarket,” by Edward H. Cooper. (Heinemann.) 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


TAKE it that before Noah unkennelled his establishment on 
the mountain, to find their way into the earth, air, and sea, 

his feeder (Shem, Ham, or, more probably, Japhet) stood at the 
door and made his mark against every beast, bird, and fish which 
appeared likely to afford sport on a future day. Of course there 
were various degrees of the mark so conferred, some of the 
animals causing such wonderment to the official as to why they 
had ever been taken up into the Ark at all, that he made a scratch 
against them in Noah’s catalogue of a doubtful character, so that 
whew the season commenced and the list was revised they were 


scored out, as in good sooth one would naturally expect. O° 
course, many of the feathered as well as the furry tribes were 
marked with a red ochre distinction. The cock pheasant came 
out with a whirr and a cluck that nearly knocked the tally out 
of the patriarch’s hand; the black cock, the ‘grouse, and the 
partridge followed; then, getting up at his feet and causing 
wonder as to how he came to be there at the time of embarkation 
or, indeed, where he came from, flushed the woodcock. Snipe, 
plover, and not the least puzzling to know how to notice, the 
insolent little jack, who after performing one or two semi-circular 
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revolutions pitched again almost at his feet. Several conies 
offering as a claim to notice nothing but white scuts, flitted down 
Ararat at fifty miles an hour. As the majority were marked 
more or less for the sport of man, it is needless to particularise 
further. 

Others I could name slipped out of the ark as if greased 
all over, with their lips up, giving an impertinent smirk, 
and a wave of the brush as if they were leaving a ten-acre gorse 


THE BICESTER HOUNDS. 
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on a mission of fifty minutes without a check. Naturally, 
Japhet being a bit of a sportsman, these had a string of good 
marks affixed to their names. 

It was only fair that they should have started with the best 
of characters, for it has been the study of the velveteen-wearing 
members of the community and the daily dream of farmers’ wives 
ever since to lay to their charge the most terrible crimes upon 
which any animal could be arraigned. 

Some years ago I was present in the South 
of England at an interview between the parson, 
who was also hon. sec. of the hunt, and a 
certain farmer’s wife, who came to complain 
of the wholesale depredations committed on her 
poultry by the moor foxes. 

‘Five wiks agone last Monday, zur, my 
husband says to me, says he, ‘Who's been 
apickin’ of turkeys down agin the corner of 
the ’enhouse?’ I says, ‘’Old your row, and 
don’t worrit me wi’ your pickin’ o’ turkeys.’ 
My ’usband he allus kep on about the turkeys, 
cos he never ‘ad nothing to do with ’em. 
Howsomever, when I come to have a look, I 
couldn’t count but foive out of the nine as was 
there overnight. I was that aggravated with 
my ‘’usband I wouldn’t name it. But last 
Tuesday morning, the day my gal went to 
Dulverton, there was two more took; all on 
*em hen poults wuth ten shillings each. There 
was two ’ens in the orchard fence as did ought 
to come off, with fourteen ducks’ eggs, next 
week: they wus both took away by the wicked 
beasties ; and now, zur, I cannot sleep o’ nights 
for fear of the fox takin’ the calf as is in the 
next pen to where them turkeys roosted.” 
The parson, having many such complaints to 
settle, replied, ‘‘ Your fears, Mrs. Brown, are 
Copyright. not without a probable foundation. But wait 
until the fox takes the calf, then make up your 
account against me, and I will settle for the 
lot.” 

It is all very well for the so-called 
humanitarians who desire to put down hunting 
on the ground of its cruelty—and who, by way 
of being merciful, would substitute a lingering 
death by poison for the present mode of keeping 
down the number of foxes—to prate and preach 
against the sport, but there can be no doubt 
whatever that to put down hunting would be 
so unpopular a proceeding as to be practically 
impossible. 

As an instance of the infatuation of even 
che non-hunting part of the community the 
following true tale of an occurrence with the 
H.H. is to the point :— 

After a run of eight or nine miles, it being 
one of those rare instances in that county of 
a good scenting day, the bitch pack, declaring 
it more of a racing than a hunting day, literally 
flew over a good line of country for five and 
thirty minutes, at such a pace that the fox, 
finding both legs and lungs giving way, was 
put on his mettle to devise a way of escape. 
There is the rabbit-warren, he thinks, and also 
Copyrights the buildings; both have served him before, 
and he now makes choice of the latter, heading 
straight for a well-known residence which stood 
on an eminence in its own ornamental grounds. 
As the field approached, a mysterious influence 
possessed all the inmates. The hounds were 
coming. The gardener, the coachman, the cook, 
the housemaid, and the lady of the house herself, 
who, at the moment of the alarm, was in the 
china-room, dropped her inventory, and, with 
the rest, hurried to the lawn, leaving all the 
doors open, Every inmate of the house had 
run out to see the fun. 

The first check of the run occurred here. 
Hounds had raced their fox up to the ha-ha 
which bounded the lawn and flower garden, 
and here, for the first time since we found him, 
there was silence and uncertainty. The hounds 
flung themselves in every direction, they were 
reluctant to leave the buildings, and so, for the 
matter of that, was the master, who knew that 
the fox, at the pace at which they had brought 
him, must be too weak to have gone on, A 
short cast for’ard, and Jezebel and Melody hit 
it off in the flower garden; in a few seconds 
the pack had joined them over the ha-ha, but 
Copyrigh. it was full three minutes’ work to get, with 

















a horse, round by the gate, and before the 
master did so every hound was in the house, 


giving tongue to an accompaniment which 
sounded as if -all the windows were being 
broken at the same moment. ‘The fox, finding 


all the doors open, had selected the china-room 
as the safest retreat. In a few moments Tom 
Clarke, the first whip, afterwards huntsman to 
the Duke of Beaufort, was amongst them, and 
bringing the fox out on to the lawn, the funeral 
obsequies were duly performed. The cheery 
master had now to apologise for the damage 
caused. What was he to say? What amends 
could he make for such damage? The excite- 
ment having subsided, he approached the owner 
of the premises, and a still more important 
personage, as matters stood, the lady of the 
house. His explanation, however imperfect it 
may have been, was received with such perfect 
affability and good humour, amounting almost 
to sharing in the joke of such a finale to a fox 
hunt, that I shall never forget it. When such 
instances exist in a family where there is not 
a hunting member, how are those affected who 
are more immediately concerned? 
Op Boots. 


HERE has been more public 
interest aroused over lacrosse 
during the last fortnight than 

in any previous period since 18838, 
when Toronto effectively demonstrated 
their superiority over British-born 
players. This has been occasioned 
by the visit of the Crescent Lacrosse 
Club, of Brooklyn, the champion team 
of the United States, who came over 
in the most sporting fashion to give 
the game in this country that inter- 
national excitement which is always 
productive of popular enthusiasm. In 
this they have been successful. Lacrosse 
is being talked about. Papers which 
ignored its existence previously have 
been fain to acknowledge that it has 
its good qualities, for which patronising 
statements players are proportionately 
grateful. The temptation to chaff is of 
course irresistible, and I will allow 
that lacrosse possesses considerable 
scope for the caricaturist in pen or 
pencil, but for brisk bright movement 
and intense excitement when played 
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by two even teams in which there are 
no really incompetent players it has no 
equal. That the American visit was an- 
ticipated with a certain amount of 
anxiety there is no doubt, and although 
it was known that the Crescents were 
not on a par with the best Canadian 
teams, still, they were considered of 
sufficient sirength to make them power- 
ful opponents. 

From their first appearance it was 
obvious that they played a different 
game from English teams, and the best 
judges were strong in condemnation of 
what seemed a bastard variety of the 
true Canadian lacrosse; so that the 
reverse on Saturday at the hands of 
London, of which more anon, was a 
decided relief to those who feared a 
general adoption of the Crescent style. 

In one respect, combination, Eng- 
lish teams generally have much to learn 
from their American opponents. Ina 
careful study of the three games in the 
South—-against the West London club, 
the Essex County team, and the repre- 
sentative London team —1I failed to 
notice one wild pass, and hardly a catch 
was missed. The latter quality is hardly 
surprising, as the Crescents’ crosses are 
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very baggy, and good catching is com- 
paratively simple with them, but the 
passing was really excellent. If a 
Crescent man got the ball, though 
danger immediately threatened him, he 
never seemed to fail in placing it where 
required. The men, too, all backed 
one another up wonderfully, and, in an 
emergency, there was generally a man 
free, at any rate in the first two games, 
to relieve one of his own side in-a 
struggle. Weak spots in the English 
teams were soon discovered and worked 
on effectively, while in condition the 
Americans were distinctly superior. 
Their faults, to English minds, were in 
giving too little attention to correct wing 
play, and so creating unsightly bunching 
near goal, and in the method of attack 
near goal. The Crescents’ idea seemed 
to be to indulge in short, sharp, and 
often unnecessary passing among the 
‘‘ homes,” so as to confuse the opposing 
defences; when an attack was really 
free and very close in he shot, or rather 
flicked, the ball in.. Correct straight 
shoulder shooting was rare, and the 
baggy crosses have much to account for 
in this direction. The freer English 
style of attack play, with a proper 
regard to wings, is much more effective 
when well done, and the Americans can 
learn a lesson in this direction from 
their experience against London. 

The first of the three Southern 
games was played at Wood Green, on 
a ground totally unfit for lacrosse, and 
the exhibition of both teams was con- 
sequently not too perfect. The Cres- 
cents were opposed by West London, 
the Southern Flag winners, a fair team, 


but by no means of the class of Snares- - 


brook, the winners in 1894-5, or of 
Surbiton, the winners in 1896. West 
London this season is a peculiar team ; 
there are six really first-class men, 
three at each end of the field, but at 
centre and wings the players are of 
ordinary calibre. Although not quite 
at home, the combination of the Cres- 
cents was soon seen, and they always 
seemed to have one or two attack men 
free from the opposing cefences. The 
Crescents did not get into their stride 
quickly, and West London scored first 
{rom a smart pass from Lavy to Frazer; 
the Crescents equalised through Curry, 
while a West London defence was 
standing off, and Whiting, McConaghy, 
and McLean also added goals before 
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half time. West London made a good 
fight in the second half, scoring two 
goals to the Crescents’ three, and the 
latter thus won by 7 goals to 3. 

The Essex County Cricket Ground, 
on which the second match of the tour 
was played, is an excellent one for 
lacrosse, and a much better game was 
witnessed than on the previous day. 
The county team, drawn from the 
Snaresbrook and Woodford clubs, 
started well and scored the first goal of 
the match, but the Crescents, showing 
much better form than on the Thursday, 
ran out winners by seven goals to one. 
The centre, McLean, was repeatedly 
free, and fed his attacks well, while 
condition told towards the finish. Mr. 
Garvin, who went on attack in the 
second half, made the play in this 
quarter very effective. 

The third game on Saturday, of 
which some illustrations are given 
herewith, was against London, and 
was played at Herne Hill. In this 
judiciously-selected team the Crescents 
met their match in every part of 
the field. Their combination was 
as good as ever, and their shooting 
no wilder than in the _ previous 
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games, the failure to score more than one goal being due to 
hard and close checking by London, and an all-round exhibition 
of good defence play which was well worth witnessing. _ Jolliffe, 
Byers, and Warbrick, on defence, all played grandly; Dodd, at 
centre, quite outwitted the Crescents’ clever centre; and Clarke, 
Lavy, and Frazer showed fine form on attack. The London 
goals were all scored by perfect play, and good use was made of 
the wings at the proper time. Such a capital exposition of the 
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game must tend to the advance of lacrosse in England, and we 
can safely say that there will be few alterations from the suc- 
cessful London team when the twelve which is to represent 
South against North, at Richmond, to-day, is chosen. 

The Americans have recently been playing in the. North, 
and will afterwards go on to Ireland, returning for final matches 
among the South of England clubs before departing for New 
York. First Home. 


INTER-UNIVERSITY SPORTS AT QUEEN’S CLUB. 


HOTOGRAPHY is to- 
day so popular and 
perfect that it is diffi- 


cult to realise how lately it has ; 
developed. The gelatine «3 i 
process, which permits of the 
extremely rapid exposures 
necessary for quickly-moving 
objects, did not come _ into 
general use until the early 
eighties, and was not practised 
with much success till some 
years later. Consequently, we 
possess no pictures of the paces 





of the early athletes, but only 
those whiskered and apparently 
cadaverous faces that hang 
passively round the walls of 
the pavilion. It is a pity that 
no more flattering productions 
remain. Few things in 
athletics would be more in- 
teresting than a comparison 
of the style of the competitors 
in that first Inter-’Varsity 
meeting in 1865 with the 
athletes of 1897. The per- 
formances of last week, the 
photographs of which, in order 
to secure clearness of repro- 
duction, will not be published 
till our next number, are, no 
doubt, generally superior in 
point of time. But a comparison of past and present is not 
entirely one-sided. 

To begin with, nothing could be more sporting than the 
programme as originally sketched out, and it is regrettable 
that some subsequent changes have maintained their position 
after losing their popularity. A steeplechase, two hurdle-races, 
with the hurdles fixed at random, two jumps, and three flat- 
races, would certainly be preferable, at least as a spectacle, to 
any sports in which weight-putting and hammer-throwing were 
included. But as this first meeting was held on the cricket- 
ground at Christ Church, other than spectacular influences 
would have prevented the practising of such tricks as 
hammer-throwing. At any rate the folly was not introduced 
until 1867, when first the competition took place in London. 
In respect of time the past is distinctly superior only in 
sprinting. Tennent did level time in the rooyds. in 1868, 
while in the following three years Wilson won again for 
Oxford each time in 10 1-5sec., and Davies, better known as a 
long-jumper, was credited with rosec. in 1874. A long period 
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THE HIGH JUMP—1893. 


of very indifferent performances ensued, but there is at last a 
return to the best traditions. Thomas has accomplished level 
time for the first time on record on.the Iffley ground; the 
feat is remarkable not only for the time, but for the victory 
over Jordan, who is running better even than last year, and 
is the ideal of a sprinter. It will be seen from the photo- 
graph of the finish in last year’s race what a contrast his style 
is to that of the rest. He runs straight, as a sprinter is taught, 
in such a way that all the footmarks are almost in one straight 
line. This is a feature especially noticeable in the photo- 
graphs of the American runners, who appear to swing the 
hip so much across that the striding leg, if anything, more 
than overlaps the other. 

With the Quarter-mile—the best of races—are associated 
a number of famous athletes, all of whom come from Cam- 
bridge. The first in fame is Philpot, the winner in 1871 
and 1872, who was said to have beaten 5osec. at Cambridge, 
but was more remarkable as a championship runner, and one 
of the few who could compete with Colbeck, the hero who 
cannoned into a stray sheep on 
the path, broke its leg, and 
yet finished in 50 2-5sec. In 
1881, Myers, the American 
marvel, came over and taught 
English runners that a quarter- 
mile was really a sprint, not a 
waiting race; from then the 
average of times at once showed 
improvement, One of the most 
caccessful of Inter-’Varsity 
runners is Macaulay, who won 
three successive victories 1880- 
82, and earned an unorthodox 
reputation by smoking his pipe 
up to the post. But neither he 
nor his predecessors are com- 
parable with FitzHerbert, or 
his rival, Jordan. The photo- 
graph of their famous finish last 
year fairly represents the race, 
but not the extraordinary 
excitement of the scene. It 
was a question all the way up 
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the straight if Jordan, whose 
superiority as a sprinter was 
undoubted, could catch the 
leader. He gained rapidly for 
a few moments, but Fitz- 
Herbert was carried home by 
sheer length of stride in 
49 3-5sec., the second occasion 
on which level time has been 
beaten at Queen’s Club. The 
photograph discloses a further 
merit about FitzHerbert’s run- 
ning —-that he can finish the 
most trying race with a cheerful 
expression. This quality en- 
deared him much to the 
American journalists, who 
wrote columns of unstinted 
encomiums on_ his _ youth, 
beauty, and home affections. 

The meeting of 1876 has 
been picked out as an epoch in 
athletics, with some justice. 
Partly because the public 
then appeared in greater 
numbers than ever before or 
after, but chiefly because of 
the record jump of Brooks, who pygiy, 4, Rie. 
cleared 6ft. 24in. It is a great 
pity that there is no photograph 
of this performance, especially as he was said‘to be remarkable 
for his grace. The jump was for a long while the record, but was 
defeated by an American last year, who cleared three inches 
more. The published photographs of this wonderful perform- 
ance represent the leaper as lying flat at the top of the jump, 
parallel with the bar, over which he wriggles by a sudden 
revolution of the body. The nearest approach to Brooks’s jump 
at the Inter-’Varsity sports is that of Swanwich, in 1893, who 
cleared 5ft. 11in., under not very favourable conditions. As 
shown in the accompanying photograph, he always cleared the 
bar in a sitting posture with arm extended. His build bears a 
curious resemblance to Adair’s, this year’s Oxford representative, 
of whom much may be expected. ‘ Brooks’s year” saw also 
other great performances. ‘‘Hammer Hales,” an industrious 
giant, who spent immense trouble over his pastime, threw 
138ft. 3in., whereas modern pigmies frequently fail to reach 
three figures. Also Goodwin won the three mile in 15min. 
12sec., and Montague Shearman, famous as a barrister and 
writer, as well as an all-round athlete, accomplished the Hundred 
Yards in 10 1-5sec. 

“Putting” statistics show no great inequalities, for put- 
ting is rather a knack that can be learned by anyone than the 
result of exceptional physique. There have, of course, been 
giants in the list of victorious ‘“ putters,” such as Ware, but, 
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on the other hand, Kelly was a slight, spare man, and got the 
extra power by crouching on the ground and springing sud- 
denly from that position. But, at best, there is not much to be 
said for the event. The rules as to how the weight is to be 
thrown are purely formal, and not very easy to interpret. 
For example, Bullock was disqualified for unfair putting in 
this year’s match between Cambridge and the@L.A.C., 
for reasons which seemed to many absurd. ‘The weight 
must be put from the shoulder,” is the wording of the 
rule, which may mean just nothing or anything you like. 

Athletics at the ’Varsities seem to have arisen in connec- 
tion with horse-racing, and it was hence natural that the 
combination of running and jumping should be a prominent 
feature of the sports. But whatever the cause, hurdle- 
racing was for years by far the most popular of races at 
the ’Varsities, and ’Varsity hurdlers held a monopoly of the 
championships. The case to-day is not very different. 
London has produced one or two hurdlers who have been 
prominent for a short time, but the town of Nottingham is the 
only other place productive of champions. 

C. N. Jackson in 1867 did level time, and was the best 
hurdler of his day. Upcher, of Oxford, and his sometimes- 
successful opponent Loder, of Cambridge, and Garnier, the 
father of the present Oxford ‘hurdler, were also without 
rivals from 1870 to 1876. 
Pollock equalled Jackson’s 
record in 1884, and in the 
last ten years Croome, the two 
Le Flemings, Greig, and Oak- 
ley have all been up to cham- 
pionship form. Perhaps the 
best race ever seen was in 1893, 
when, as can be seen, all four 
competitors rose to the last 
hurdle together, Gedge and 
Collis, the two Oxford repre- 
sentatives, running a dead 
heat, with H. Le Fleming (on 
the extreme left) only a few 
inches behind. 

The effect of training and 
imitation is nowhere so ap- 
parent as in the long jump. 
ust as the example of Myers 
improved the average time of 
the quarter-mile in England 
by nearly a second, the per- 
formance of Greig in the long 
jump in 1890 seems to have put 
on a foot to subsequent aspi- 
rants. At one time 21ft. was 
a good. jump, and even r18ft. 
has won in an Inter-’Varsity 
sports, but now, if Vassal’s 
performance be included, over 
22ft. has been cleared seven 
times in the last eight years. 
The secret seems to lie in 
jumping high. It is true that 
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Davies in 1873 jumped 22ft. 
1oin. merely by his pace, with- 
out much elevating force, but 
his speed and build were ex- 
ceptional. Fry, in his record 
jump of 23ft. 5in. in 1892, is said 
to have been as much as sft. 
off the ground at the top of 
curve. It is probable that the 
height is hardly exaggerated. 
In the photograph there is no 
opportunity of comparing him 
with standing spectators, but 
to one of the judges, who was 
at the side, he certainly seemed 
on a level with the shoulders 
of the line of spectators oppo- 
site. 

For many years the Three- 
Mile was farmed by Oxford, 
who began by a series of twelve 
victories, only broken by the 
dead heat in 1872, between the 
Oxford representative, Benson, 
and E. M. Hawtrey, who had 
previously twice run second for 
this event, and though he could 
not quite win at his final attempt 
was the first Cambridge man 
to avert defeat. But though 
Cambridge have only eight 
victories to their credit since 
the sports were instituted, the 
two most famous exponents 
are both Cambridge’ men. 
W. W. Hough first checked 
the Oxford run of successes in 
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1880, finishing in the then 
record time of r5min. rsec. 
He was defeated by F. R. 
Benson in the next year, but 
won two more victories in 1882 
and 1883. But even his per- 
formance was put in the shade 
by Horan, of Trinity Hall, 
who, after running away with 
the race for three years, was 
last year defeated in but 
moderate time by Freemantle. 
His record of 14min. 44 3-5sec. 
was established in 1893. He 
would very likely have im- 
proved even on this time, but 
unfortunately developed as a 
half-miler, and, after training 
for this distance for the 
American match, found himself 
quite unable to return to the 
longer distance. He _ shared 
this fondness for half-miles 
with Pollock-Hill, his pre- 
decessor, who is famed for his 
double victory in 1890, when 
he won the Three-Mile and 
Mile on the same day, the latter 
in the record time of 4min. 
21 3-5SeCc. 

The improvement in the 
mile is almost as marked as in 
the long jump. Pratt began 
the series by defeating La 
Touche, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, in 4min. 26 4-5sec., 
in 1884; Cross, the half-mile 
champion, brought the time 
down to 4min. 25 2-5sec. in 
1887, and, again, to 4min. 
23 3-5sec. in 1889, on which 
occasion Harrison, the Oxford 
second string, was but a yard 
or two behind. In the next 
year Pollock-Hill again reduced 
the record’'to 4min. 21 3-5sec., 
which Lutyens still further 
improved by finishing in 1894 
in 4min. 19 4-5sec. 

It is probable that many 
of the records will be again 
broken in the near future. 
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COUNTRY HOMES: EASTWELL 


Gerard, and long the treasured possession of the Earls 
of Winchilsea and Nottingham, is one of ‘the finest 
places in Kent. Truly we must not seek its attractions in its 


Gerard, an PARK, near Ashford, the seat of Lord 


architecture, for too little remains of the Tudor dwelling of the 


Finches, and a large symmetrical structure, of undistinguished 
features, with plain windows, pilasters dividing its walls, and an 
lonic portico, too lofty in its proportions, meets the view. The 
eye can certainly wander from this edifice to quaint round-topped 
gables, mullioned windows and turrets, but the impression received 

y the visitor is of the solid comforts and unimaginative struc- 
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70a, Grosvenor Street. 


PARK. 


tures of the days of the Georges, and not of the more picturesque 
times when the hasty messenger of fugitive James came in 1688 
to Eastwell to seek the aid of the Earl of. Winchilsea. But the 
sixteen hundred acres of the park at Eastwell are its charm. 
Picturesquely diversified, splendidly timbered, and rich in 
romantic views, its elevated range gives a magnificent prospect, 
embracing, over Romney Marshes, the blue waters of the Channel 
on one hand, and the smiling valley of the Medway, with 
distant Sheerness, and even the Nore, on the other. The lake 
winds far, reflecting the ivy-mantled church, and the glades, 
thickets, and coverts of the park are tenanted by many kind- 
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of game. From these lovely scenes of wood- 
land and greensward, the visitor will ascend with 
delight to the high ground on the north-west, 
from which the formal taste of a former noble 
planter has caused eight leafy avenues to radiate 
as a star. The splendid apartments and glorious 
surroundings of Eastwell, the picturesqueness 
of its natural situation, and the stately charm of 
its “star walks’’ and avenues, led the present 
reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, when, 
as Duke of Edinburgh, he brought his bride, the 
Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna, to England, 
to choose this great Kentish seat as their 
country home. The home-coming is weil re- 
membered at Eastwell. It is through a charming 
archway you enter the park, a rare old gate- 
house, with a great coat-of-arms above its arch, 
lofty turrets at its angles rising well above the 
structure, and all the aspects of Tudor or Stuart 
times. 

It was in the days of Henry VIII. that 
Eastwell came by purchase into the hands of 
the house which transmitted its possession 
through many generations. Sir Thomas Moyle, 
Chancellor of the Court of Augmentations, bought 
it from Sir James Hales, and built, says an old 
topographer, ‘almost all that stupendous fabric 
which now obliges the eye to admiration.” One 
of Sir Thomas’s daughters and _ co-heiresses 
married a wealthy ‘squire of Kent,” in the 
person of Thomas Finch, descended from the 
FitzHerberts, who, for valiant service against Sir 
Thomas Wyatt and otherwise, was made a knight of the carpet 
in Mary’s presence. Elizabeth, too, looked with favour upon 
him, and, being made a knight-marshal of the forces, he was 
passing over from France to England on service with a large 
following when shipwreck ended his career. 

Eastwell was embattled, and its park enclosed by his son, 
Sir Moyle Finch, afterwards made a baronet, on the institution 
of the order, by James I. The baronet’s wife was a very great 
lady, the heiress of Sir Thomas Heneage, who, after her 
husband’s death, was created successively Viscountess Maidstone 
and Countess of Winchilsea. Her eldest son inherited the titles, 
and, though her fourth son, Sir Heneage Finch, Speaker of the 
House of Commons, she was ancestress of the first Earl of 
Nottingham. The second Earl of Winchilsea, who adhered to 
the Stuarts in their troubles, and contributed to bring about the 
Restoration, was made Baron FitzHerbert of Eastwell, by 
Charles II., but the title became extinct on the death of John, 
fifth Earl of Winchilsea, and the two earldoms were then united 
in the person of Daniel, Earl of Nottingham, an active states- 
man, who stood well with William III., Anne, and George I. 

A certain Dr. Thomas Brett, visiting this nobleman at 
Eastwell, in the year 1720, found his lordship intent on the 
parish register, tracing the births and deaths of his ancestors 
therein. ‘I have a curiosity here to show you,” he said, and 
thereupon pointed out a singular entry, which the visitor read 
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and transcribed thus: “ Rychard Plantagenet was buried the 
xxij. daye of December, anno ut supra,” @.¢., 1550. Thereby 
hangs a singular tale, which is told of the building of Eastwell, 
and Dr. Brett took it down from the lipsof the Earl. Tradition says 
that when Sir Thomas Moyle was erecting the old mansion—that 
“stupendous fabric’’—he constantly observed a studious brick- 
layer engaged upon the work, who, when the hour came for 
laying down his trowel, would retire and pore over a well- 
thumbed volume. The knight was struck by the singular 
behaviour of his old workman in the days when bricklayers 
could rarely read, and was astounded to discover the volume to 
be a Latin classic. The bricklayer then revealed a story which 
he had carried with him from his boyhood long before. From 
his earliest recollection, he said, until he grew to be a stripling of 
about sixteen or seventeen, he had been in the charge of a 
Latin schoolmaster, and had never known his parentage. But 
periodically a gentleman came to pay for his board and 
education, who, at length, took him to a stately house, where 
a man very finely dressed—no humped back 1s attributed to 
him—wearing a star and garter, came and questioned him, 
examined him narrowly, felt his limbs and joints, and gave him 
gold. After this singular experience, the youth returned to his 
books, but one fine day his friend came in haste, clapped him oa 
the back of a horse, and rode with him post-haste into Leicester- 
shire, and to the tent of Richard III., on Bosworth Field. 
The monarch forthwith embraced him, acknow- 
ledging him to be his son, and said, ‘ But, 
child, to-morrow I must fight for my crown.” 
The bewildered boy was to watch the fortunes 
of the field, and, if it went ill with Richard, 
was to be silent about his parentage evermore. 
He took his stand, and witnessed the events of 
the day, and when pitiless disaster dimmed for 
ever Richard's star, he fled away, turned his 
hand to the work of a bricklayer, and lived 
and died at Eastwell, in Kent, where the 
credulous gave ear to the old man’s story; so 
that long afterwards an ancient monument on 
the north side of the church was pointed out as 
that beneath which he lay. 

The son of the nobleman who recounted this 
story to Dr. Brett, Daniel, seventh Earl of Win- 
chilsea, conveyed Eastwell Park, about the year 
1765, to his nephew, George Finch Hatton, 
to the descendants of whom the Earldom after- 
wards came, and it was this gentleman who 
caused the modern mansion to be built, under 
the direction of Bonomi. He died in 1823. It 
was a noble heritage and rich possession, lying 
in one of the most favoured parts of Kent, and, 
as the seat of Lord Gerard, it is still one of the 
most beautiful domains in the county. The 
memorials of Sir Moyle Finch and his lady, and 
of other members of that family, the old 
possessors of Eastwell, may still be seen in the 
parish church of St. Mary near by. 

Joun LeEyLAND. 
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QUESTION which has _ been 
vexing some exhibitors is that 


which caused the quarrel 
between the Pug Club and the London 
and Provincial Pug Club, a difference 
which promised to interfere very 
materially with the success of the 
pug section of the Pet Dog Show to 
be held at the Aquarium in May. The 
dispute, which was purely a monetary 
one, has, however, been arranged. 
But for this settlement, the public 
would have missed one of the best 
features of the Pet Show, and those 
fascinating pens of Puc Puppies, 
similar to the group given here, would 
have been conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. The pug has always been a 
fireside favourite, and from his cosiness 
of shape and affectionate disposition, 
will ever remain a domestic dog and a 
safe pet for the nursery. 
~ Of the principal foreign kennels, 
there are few which possess more 
interest than those of the Count de 
Bylandt, who has made for himself 
many English exhibition friends.” As 
a judge of various varieties he has 
been selected on many occasions to 
officiate at English shows, and he has 
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invariably given complete satisfaction, 
for it is well known that he “ judges 
the dog,” and the owner may be any- 
body or nobody, such scant thought 
does the Count give-to the leader. 

It is, therefore, not’ surprising that 
so genuine a dog lover as the Count 
should possess very large kennels. It 
is a fact that he keeps no fewer than 
fifty bulldogs, as well as a_corres- 
ponding number of setters, while the 
Countess possesses quite a small army 
of that pretty, piquante miniature ter- 
rier, the toy griffon. 

The bulldogs of Count de Bylandt, 
known as the ‘* Leuven Bulls,” do not 
lead such inactive lives as our English 
dogs which are kept for exhibition 
purposes, for they are brought up to 
hurdle-racing, which they practise with 
keen pleasure, and they enjoy every 
sort of athletic exercise. Once a year 
there is held by the Count quite a 
bulldog Sandown in the historic 
grounds of Henvelsvoord, which has 
belonged to the family for generations. 

Notwithstanding this athletic train- 
ing—so opposed to the principles of the 
English breeder of bulldogs—few ken- 
nels of the “John Bull” enjoy more 
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distinction abroad, or obtain more prizes at Continental exhibi- 
tions, than the bulldogs owned by the Count de Bylandt. 
Indeed, the ‘‘ Leuven Bulls” have carried off, on more than 
one occasion, over sixteen prizes at a single show, and they 
have lowered the colours of many a supposed unbeatable 
crack brought out for the purpose of beating the Count’s 
dogs. The most distinguished of the animals in the kennel is 
Leuven Pepita, K.C.S.B. It is interesting to see by the picture 
given here that the Dutch method of kenneling is precisely like 
our own; but from all I am given to understand the method of 
training is far superior, for no less than twenty Leuven bulls can 
be allowed to romp together at a time without fear of fights or 
any display of ill-feeling. 

How is it that so little enthusiasm is shown nowadays in 
that very handsome, faithful breed, the Newfoundland? Few 
classes at shows are properly supported, though it is only just 
to say that the classes which are patronised by exhibitors 
contain not only representative specimens of the variety, but 
particularly good ones. For all-round quality, no section is 
ever so good as that of the Newfoundland, but in numerical 
support very few breeds are so weak. 

The portrait given here is that of STATESMAN, a notable dog 
belonging to Mrs. Farquharson, of Eastbury Park, Blandford. 
Statesman is a winner of the 35-guinea Challenge Cup, 
offered by the Newfoundland Club, for the best Black New- 
foundland in show, and has earned the certificate of champion- 
ship, while winning innumerable prizes, including first at Cruft’s 
and first at the Kennel Club Show, Crystal Palace. 

It is said that the Princess of Wales has taken up the 
eccentric variety of black pugs, and as they are likely, in conse- 
quence, to become very fashionable this year, the illustrations 
of a very representative prize-winning pair — TROUBADOUR 
and Dainty DapHne—owned by Mrs. Samuelson are here 
reproduced. Troubadour is about 16lb. weight, all black, and 
whenever shown has won honour and prizes. He was bred by 
Miss R. Mortivals from Black Loris, a little dog much thought 
of several years ago, out of Black Cherry, another winner of 
days gone by. Dainty Daphne, who sits beside Troubadour, 
was bred by Mrs. Fifield, the owner of the celebrated Beira, who 
is the sire of Daphne, his dam being Dainty Duchess, a pedigree 
identically the same with that of the renowned and incomparably 
best pug in existence, either black or fawn, Duke Beira, 
owned by Miss Jenkinson, of Maidenhead. The brace seen here 
are, therefore, very representative in type and pedigree of the 
black pug of to-day. 


Although there is an Irish Wolfhound Club, this breed has 
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lost considerable ground of late years. At one or two of the 
principal shows, however, the classes are well supported, Bir- 
mingham, Dublin, Brighton, and Liverpool invariably attracting 
a good class entry. Mr. F. M. Birtell, of Barton-on-Irwell, is 
one of the few breeders who have succeeded in rearing youngsters 
true to type, and none of the present-day Irish wolfhounds are 
more characteristic than that gentleman’s Brian II.,a dog shown 
with very great success. He is rather light in colour, very true 
in front, has the best of neck and shoulders, and is a very grace- 
ful mover. At Dublin he was awarded the championship, and 
since then his quality has been recognised at Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, and Newport. There appears to be an inclination on the 
part of breeders to lose sight of one of the main characteristics of 
the variety by encouraging deerhounds of stunted appearance. 
Anyone who remembers the specimens benched ten years ago, 
will readily admit the very great disparity between the majority 
of those now benched and the superb animals shown by the 
pioneers of the breed. 

One of the best managed specialist clubs is that organised 
for the promotion of the interests of the fox-terrier, of which 
Mr. J. C. Tinne is a model hon. secretary. Mr. Luke 
Turner, J.P., of Leicester, whose death is reported, was 
one of Mr. Tinne’s earliest coadjutors, and very deep regret 
is expressed in fox-terrier circles that one who had done so 
much for the breed has passed away. There is no doubt that, 
had the late Mr. Turner withheld a helping hand to many of 
the present-day Fancy—as is too often the case when one man 
has the very pick of the variety in his kennel—the fox-terrier 
would never have gained the ground it undoubtedly has done 
during the last decade. No favour was ever refused by Mr. 
Turner, whose grand strain was always at the service of any 
young breeder anxious to improve his little kennel, and it is ina 
very great measure due to the unselfishness of the owner of the 
famed Belgrave strain, and one or two other enthusiasts, that the 
variety now holds so enviable a position in the Fancy. The club 
has over £700 in hand, and the entry for the various stakes 
to be competed for at the next autumn show is most 
encouraging. 

I have received a Plea for the Canine Race in the shape of 
a pamphlet dealing with Hydrophobia and Distemper Madness, 
which is published for the purpose of showing the inutility of the 
Muzzling Order recently re-imposed, and ‘inveighing against the 
folly of creating needless panic by the insistence of the assertion 
that hydrophobia is prevalent at the present time. The writer 
holds, and adduces chapter and verse in support of his contention, 
that hydrophobia—i.e., true rabies—is really almost unknown ; 
and he certainly has reason on his side when he points out that 
the statistics upon which the assertion of the prevalence of the 
disease is founded, have been mainly made out by the police, who 
can scarcely be regarded as infallible authorities. 
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HE entry for the Grand National in January was such a good 

one that from the first there was every reason to expect a 

field of more than average proportions—at any rate as 

big, if not in excess of that of last year—when a party of twenty- 
eight came to the post. The entry of seventy-three was not only 
a large one, but the acceptance in turn was especially good, as 
only thirteen paid the minor forfeit. As soon as the weights 
appeared the market opened, but backers early burnt their 
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fingers, as Alpheus and Rory O' More, two of the public fancies, 
wele missing from the acceptors. Then Stratocracy was brought 
into prominence, but, to the general disappointment, signs of 
weakness were manifested some weeks ago, and although he 
was supposed to have recovered, when he was galloped at 
Sandown Park, about a fortnight previous to the race, he hit his 
leg so badly that he had to be struck out. Nepcote shared a 
similar fate, and of other early fancies Barcalwhey dropped into 
the outside ranks by reason of 
his poor exhibitions at Gatwick 
and Kempton Park. Almost 
at the eleventh hour, an alarm- 
ing report went forth that Wild 
Man from Borneo had been 
attacked with a serious ailment. 
The fact that he drifted out 
from the position of favourite 
to 10 to 1 lent colour to the 
rumours, but his connections 
announced to the Press that 
the case had been exaggerated 
considerably, and they had not 
lost hopes. In fact, the horse 
was restored in the betting 
on the night before the race, 
and the morning’s news, which 
was eagerly sought for, was to 
the effect that he had been at 
exercise and pulled up sound, 
showing no symptoms of ill- 
ness. All the other favourites 
had given satisfaction, and the 
prospects of a good race were 
highly promising. The only 
fear was lest the weather might 
break down, and this was 
indeed a serious anxiety at ten 
o’clock, when indications were 
very much like a wet day, but 
before the bulk of the visitors 
arrived bright sunshine pre- 
vailed, and a gloriously fine 
afternoon followed. The rain 
had not been sufficient to spoil 
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accordance with custom, 
walked the course pronounced 
it in perfect condition. The 
early trains were packed to 
such an extent that a tremen- 
dous attendance could confi- 
dently be anticipated, and when 
the bell rang for the opening 
race the crowd was one fully 
up to the proportions of the 
best attendances of recent 
years. Not only was the 
public strongly represented, 
but the leading supporters of 
the turf were present in full 
force, and there can be no 
doubt whatever that the Grand 
National retains all its popu- 
larity and vitality. A good 
commencement was made with 
a field of eight for the Toxteth 
Handicap. They were not a 
strong lot so far as class is 
concerned, and Pedant quickly 
became favourite from Aerolite, 
with Pitcher, Crossing the Bar, 
and Aragon also well backed. 
The last-named showed plenty : ; 

of speed, and led until half-way Vhuto. by W. A. Rouch, THE PARADE Cupyright—"COUNTRY LIFE." 
up the straight, when he col- 

lapsed, and left the issue to 

Pedant and Aerolite. Between 

this pair it was a most exciting 

struggle, and when they passed 

the post the judge was unable r 
to separate them, and gave ita 
: dead heat —.a verdict for which 
: most of those well placed were 
prepared. A_ division was 
quickly agreed to, and with 
the pair submitted to auction, 
Pedant was bought in for 420 
cuineas, and Aerolite was sold 
to T. Leader for 320 guineas, 
Of the seven starters for the 
Sefton Park Plate, the strong 
tip was Cyllene, a good- 
looking colt by Bonavista out 
of Arcadia, who brought such 
a good character with him 
from Newmarket that it was Thoto. by W. A. Rouch. THE PRELIMINARY HURDLE. Copyright—""COUNTRY LIFE." 
at once a case of laying 

odds on him. After 6 to 4 had been betted, there was a strong 
run upon La Fiere, and with this filly backed down to 7 to 2, 
11 to 10 could be laid on the favourite. There was a consider- 
able delay at the post, but when the flag fell it was to a good 
start. Cyllene did not begin particularly well, but he was able 
to take his place in the straight; and at the distance, when 
S. Loates shook him up, he drew out in fine style, and won very 
easily by three lengths. It was a very stylish performance, and 
Mr. Rose is to be congratulated upon the possession of such a 
promising colt. The seven entered overnight came to the post 
for the Tyro Stakes. Oldcastle opened favourite, but he failed 

















to keep his place, and after showing a disinclination to face the 
high wind on the way to the post, dropped back to 5 to 2. A 
strong commission for Cri de Guerre landed her a 7 to 4 chance. 
The filly by Melanion out of Santa Anna was also heavily backed, 
and she ran well; in fact, she looked all over a winner at the 
distance, at which point Cri de Guerre was well beaten. The 
only danger to the Santa Anna filly was Oldcastle, who struggled 
on well, and after seeming to have the worst of it he got up in 
the last two strides and won bya head. A field of eight came 
out for the Bickerstaffe Stakes, for which last year’s form pointed 
plainly to Cortegar, who wound up her first season with a smart 
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performance in the Houghton 
Stakes at Newmarket. A 
glance at her in the paddock 
was sufficient to show that she 
had done weli during the 
winter, and with the market 
telling that she enjoyed the 
confidence of her connections, 
she had such a strong following 
that 11 to 10 was laid on her at 
the finish. The chief danger 
was anticipated from Guernsey, 
and so it turned out, as the 
finish was between the pair, 
Cortegar winning by a length. 
Although some time had been 
lost there was plenty of time 
before the Grand National, 
as an interval of an hour and 
five minutes had wisely been 
allowed in the arrangement of 
the order of running. Excite- 
ment was, of course, great as 
the time approached, but the 
hopes of those who had looked 
forward to a record field were 
not to be realised. Asa matter 
of fact the number of starters 
was exactly the same as that 
of last year, the absentees 
of the thirty coloured on the 
card being Gentle Ida and 
Grigou. The absence of 
Gentle Ida left Manifesto the 
sole hope of Mr. Dyas, whilst 
the non-starting of Grigou 
caused Ford of Fyne and Nelly 
Gray to be the sole represen- 
tatives of the Banbury stable 
presided over by Mr. Dormer. 
Of this pair Ford of Fyne 
carried the first colours, Nelly 
Gray being distinguished by 
a red cap; and other altera- 
tions from the card were that Westmeath, of Mr. Leyland’s 
couple, carried a ruby cap to distinguish him from Gauntlet, who 
naturally wore the first colours as the mount of Mr. W. H. 
Johnstone, who has the management of the string. Mr. Cullen, 
who was spoken of as the jockey of Manifesto, gave way to 
Kavanagh when it was decided not to run Gentle Ida, and L. 
Bland was substituted for J. Walsh, jun., as the pilot of Little 
Joe. He had to declare two pounds overweight, as did H. 
Brown for The Continental, whilst Matthews put up a pound 
extra for Greenhill. All these alterations were announced on the 
telegraph-board, and before they appeared the market had under- 
gone several alterations. 

The final rush was upon Manifesto, who had bzen firm all the 
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morning, and he left off a sound favourite at 6 to 1 from Cathal, 
who was quoted at a point longer odds, with Wild Man from 
Borneo in demand at g to1. Norton was also firm, but The 
Soarer declined to 100 to 6, and of the next lot Nelly Gray, 
Timon, Greenhill, Ford of Fyne, Prince Albert, and Barcalwhey 
came in for most notice, the outsiders of the party being West- 
meath, Ballyohara, Red Cross, The Continental, Little Joe, 
Lotus Lily, Mediator, and Filbert. The paddock, as usual, was 
crowded during the eleventh hour, and the quarter-sheets 
worn by the horses bearing their names was a_ novel 
idea that met with general approbation.. All agreed that 
Manifesto presented a perfectly trained appearance, and whilst 
Cathal also looked well, many voted Wild Man from Borneo 
too light. The fears that the 
field would early be reduced 
were not realised, as only a 
few spills occurred in the first 
round. These, however, were 
serious, and included Wild 
Man from Borneo and The 
Soarer, the former being 
knocked down by Fairy Queen, 
who had been driven on to him 
by riderless horses. Greenhill 
was another unfortunate, as 
his rider was knocked out of 
the saddle by Nelly Gray 
trying to bolt at the fourth 
fence in the country. Only ten 
finished, and amongst the fallen 
was Cathal, who came down 
at the last obstacle. He was 
beaten at the time, and for the 
last half mile there were only 
Manifesto and Timon in the 
race, the former always having 
the best of it after jumping on 
to the racecourse. Timon fell 
at the last fence but one, and 
left Manifesto to canter in 
alone at his leisure. By this 
contretemps Timon, though 
second best, of course lost the 
honours of a place, which were 
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of Fyne, the former having a 
head advantage as the pair 
passed the post. The Soarer 
was severely cut about by his 
fall, and Mr. Campbell un- 
fortunately had his collar-bone 
broken. Mr. Ward, the rider 
of Cathal, was badly shaken, 
whilst Mr. Johnstone had the 
misfortune to break his nose 
when Gauntlet came down. 
The victory was a_ popular 
one, especially with the Irish 
division, who cheered horse 
and rider in the most lusty 
manner when they returned 
to the paddock. 

Our illustrations to a great 
extent tell their own story, but 
one or two of them call for a 
word of comment. The view of 
THE STANDs gives a good idea 
of the strength of the company 
assembled—quite up to that of 
any previous anniversary. THE 
Pappock at Aintree is usually, 
especially at the spring meeting, 
a Hibernian resort; and it was 








: Photo. by W. A. Rouch. MANIFESTO. Copyright—'‘COUNTRY LIFE," 
so this year as much as ever. 
The Australian champion, . 
Daimio, an ungainly sort of animal, with an extraordinary and their happy despatch. Coming Over THE Water the field 
shoulder, leads the way in THe Parape. In THE PRELIMINARY do not rush it in a body, as might be supposed, but all the riders, 
HurD te, the two horses jumping both hit the hurdle with their more or less, making for the rails, they come lobbing over one 
fore-feet, knocking it down, but finished their jump, and have after the other on the far side. Lrapinc IN THE WINNER and 
been happily caught by our artist in identical attitudes. AT the portrait of Maniresto in the paddock need no particular 
THE Post and Orr! show the field in Mr. Coventry’s charge reference, 
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‘ | T happened to me lots of times,” said the colonel angrily, 
| as we ventured to laugh at the picture his description 
suggested. ‘One couldn’t go on saying ‘halt!’ every 
time one stopped suddenly ; it sounded so foolish, and, besides, 
one forgot. Once or twice, too, I got into no end of a fuss with 
my opponent—he declared I called ‘ halt!’ just as he was on the 
point of making his putt, and put him off. Fellows will say 
anything; but I had to get rid of my rear-rank man. He is 
tumbling over some one else to-day.” 

It all just shows,” said Bob—“ all this talk, I mean, about 
what an amateur is, and no one being able to tell us for certain, 
that we really do want a golfing association, or something of that 
kind, very badly.” 

“Golfing association, boy!” exclaimed the colonel, ‘* What 
do you mean? Have you not the green committee of the Royal 
and Ancient Club? They are the natural depositaries of all our 
golfing traditions. What do you want with taking the decision 
out of their hands and putting it into the hands of a lot of 
‘ gleikit Englishmen,’ who’ve only begun to play during the last 
fifteen years, and have played it for the most part in a cow- 
pasture?” 

** Oh,” said Bob, ‘I know it sounds all very nice and fine 
to talk about the green committee of the grand old club, and all 
that kind of thing; but, as a matter of fact, if you look at the 
composition of that committee you will see that it is largely 
made up of most estimable people, who not only know nothing 
about the needs and troubles of golf in the South, but who frankly 
tell you that they careless. They regard themselves as appointed 
to look after the affairs of the Royal and Ancient, and don’t care 
a jot for anything outside. Of course that is what they are 
appointed for. They are not intended as a Court of Appeal on 
golfing questions all the world over, and naturally their decisions 
do not carry very great weight; and golfers in the South, who 
know nothing about St. Andrews, pay them back scorn for scorn, 
and call them ‘a very green committee,’ and treat them to many 
choice witticisms of that sort of calibre. Yes, we want an 
association—not only made up of ‘gleikit Englishmen,’ as you 
call them, but of a fair representation of North and South alike 
—led, I hope, by the North; and, in point of fact, as a result of 
the meeting of the amateur championship delegates at the recent 
Sandwich tournament, a movement is, I believe, already on foot 
in the shape of an invitation issued by the Royal and Ancient 
Club to other clubs to confer with them about forming some 
such association—my blessing on it.” 

* And my ban upon it all,”’ exclaimed the colonel, who had 
listened to his nephew with scarcely to be repressed fury. “It 
would be handing over the control of the greatest and oldest of 
games to a set of interfering busy-bodies who know nothing in 
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the world about it, who never saw a hand-hammered golf ball, 
or a club that was not a bulger in their lives, a set of men who 
would abolish the stimy. I tell you, sir,” the colonel concluded, 
in a perfect paroxysm, “that the man who would abolish the 
stimy would willingly break any law, either human or divine.” 

The next moment he was laughing, as heartily as anyone of 
his, at his own heat. 

‘Can you tell me, my dear sir,” the professor asked him, 
‘whether there is really any merit—have you, I mean, found 
any personal advantage in a bulger ? ” 

“Easier to go straight with a bulger, decidedly, Flegg. 
Why, bless my soul! I assure you you never see a ball go flying 
away, like a boomerang, with a dart away still further to the 
right from the pitch, as you used to see it off the old flat-faced 
clubs. The phenomenon does not occur now.- I assure you, it 
requires quite a severe effort of memory to recall how the ball 
used to ‘ skite’ away.” 

“‘ But is it not true,” the professor pursued, “ that after a 
few days’ play your bulged face becomes battered in, so that the 
club is virtually flat ?”’ 

“Certainly, Flegg—certainly,” said the colonel; ‘that is 
quite true. But it is also true that what happens to a bulger 
happens equally to a club that is originally flat faced. Both get 
battered in ; but whereas the bulger only gets battered flat, the 
originally flat faced gets battered into a crescent face, so that 
when you heeled a ball the angle of the face aggravated the 
effect of the slice, and sent the ball spinning further and further 
away to the off. With the bulger the angle of the face corrects 
the influence of the spin from the heel when the club is new, and 
even after the face has become flattened it, at least does not 
exaggerate the effect of the slice. I remember Mr. Hilton telling ~ 
me, at the time of the introduction of the bulger, that he found 
the greatest difference in accuracy of direction. He could now, 
he said, drive with confidence down a narrow course or up to a 
guarded green, which he would have taken a cleek or iron to 
approach before. It is the only real improvement of any worth 
that has been made in golf clubs, in spite of all the ‘many 
inventions’ of the patentees.”’ 

‘** And the inventor never took out a patent for it.’ 

‘*« Who was the inventor ?”’ the professor asked. 

‘*Mr. Henry Lamb,” said the colonel. “A fine golfer! 
He was in the final of the first regularly-recognised amateur 
championship that was ever held. It is his picture that is over 
the fireplace in the dining-room of the Royal Wimbledon Club, 
which he served as honorary secretary for many years. His loss 
to the golfing world was heavy.” 

“Don’t you call the ‘Fairlie’ mashies a real improvement, 
uncle?” Bob asked. 
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“Such blamed queer-looking things!” said the colonel, who 
was truly Conservative. ‘But I don’t see why a man should 
not play well with them. Another thing I don’t see either,” he 
added, ‘‘is what you are concerned to praise them for, for I am 
sure I have never in my life seen you using one.” 

‘¢ Nor ever will,” said Bol); ‘ but for all that I believe them 
to be gcod things. The blade is away in front of the nose, so 
that it is not possible you can hit the ball on the nose of the club; 
and if there is one sort of thing that is more maddening than 
another at golf it is hitting the ball on the nose while you are 
trying to approach the hole. At the same time, I do not care 
about using them myself, because I have got used to the ordinary 
club. I think I should lose more than I should gain by changing. 
But if I had a boy just beginning to play golf I should be very 
much inclined to advise him to play with a ‘ Fairlie’ club.” 

‘‘The quaintest invention I ever saw tried,” the colonel 
said, ‘‘ was one that a man brought out at North Berwick. It 
was a Club with a circle of iron, instead of an ordinary face, and 


THE UNIVERS 


<ATURDAY, April 3rd, the day of the 

University Boat Race, was ushered in by 

a gloomy morning, with now and thena 

sprinkle of rain. Happily things did not turn 

out quite so bad as they promised, for the rain 

held off, while there was little haze if no 
brightness. 

The course was lined by people in its 
whole length from Putney to Mortlake, the 
starting-point and winning-post having of course 
the densest swarms about them. When crews 
are unequal, the first part of the race is almost 
sure to be that best worth seeing It is not 
often that the tables are turned, as they were 
last year, when Oxford, after being to all 
appearances beaten, rowed down their opponents 
in such magnificent style. The successien of 
Daik Blue victories is still unbroken.  Eichit 
times have they won the day since Cambridye 
last brought their boat home to Mortlake in ad- 
vance of their opponents’. This is arecord that 
has been beaten only once, and then by them- 
selves, when from 1861 to 1869 the Light Blues 
were out-rowed nine times. Everything favoured 
Oxford this year. ‘Training progressed satis- 
factorily. None of the men fell sick, and alter 
the changes which eventuated in De Knoo) 
resuming his old position at the bow thwart 


their preparation had been steady and un- = /%olo. bi FG, Calhor. 
interrupted. They were in the conquering 

vein. The heavier crew are popularly suppused to hold an 
advantage. Oxford were the heavier in practice, though Cam- 


bridge were a little the heaviest on the day of tke race. 
To go stale in training is a misfortune, and there can be no 
question that Cambridge were in this condition. 

Nevertheless, the losers gave a good show. It was not in 
them to command success, but they made a plucky bid for it. 

It was only a few minutes after two o'clock, the appointed 
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across the circle, to torm the face, catgut was stretched criss- 
cross-ways, like a tennis racquet. The notion was clever, and 
sounded as if it might have driven the ball a terrific way, but on 
trial about eighty yards was the limit of its drive.” 

“ About the length of the Belgian club’s drive,” Bob com- 
mented. ; 

‘If only one of all these inventors,” said the colonel, 
pathetically, ‘would contrive me a club to prevent my slicing 
I would give him a gold medal and a pension for life.” 

“You'll never get over slicing, uncle,” Master Robert 
observed, with remorseless candour. ‘‘ Left-handed players 
never do. Every left-handed player I have ever seen sliced all his 
shots; and there’s another reason why I’m afraid you're a desperate 
case—you encourage yourself in your slice, you allow for it.” 

“And what else can I do, sir?” the colonel asked, hotly. 
“If I didn’t allow for it, where the deuce should I be? Tell me 
that. I should be always out to cover-point.” 

(To be continued. ) 


ITY BOAT RACE. 





THE CREWS PUTIING OUT. Copyright. 


hour, when, the toss having gone in favour of the challengers, 
Cambridge decided to take the Middlesex side, and, embarking, 
dropped down leisurely to their mark boat. Oxford followed, after 
the customary few minutes’ interval. The wind had dropped 
when the two )oats were in position, so that the faint breeze 
from the northern shore was not of any consequence, for, being 
with the tide, it left the water unruffled. Mr. I, Willan was 
again the judge, and with him, in the ste:m launch Hibernia 
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were the coaches of the respective crews. The 
excitement grew moment by moment as the 
crowd, all intent on the two crews, now ready 
at their respective stations, paused awaiting the 
sharp crack of the pistol. At last, drawing a 
sigh of relief from the now very big crowd of 
onlookers, the report came. What advantage 
the station had not given them, Cambridge 
made up for a little by getting the best of the 
start. They were very smart in striking the 
water; moreover, the position, perhaps, slightly 
favoured them in this respect. <A rippling 
roar of cheers began on the instant from either 
bank, and it was taken up with unfailing ardour 
all along the course. 

This flattering aspect of affairs for Cam- 
bridge lasted only a short time. Pulling 
steadily and strongly, Oxford overhauled their 
opponents with seeming ease, decreasing the 
lead to next to nothing by the time they passed 
the Thames Rowing Club Boathouse, although 
the Cantabs were pulling thirty-five strokes to 
the minute and Oxford but thirty-three. It 
was pretty certain, even at this point, that, 
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Thovo. by Gordon aud Co., AT HAMMERSMITH BRIDGE Tutney. 
bar accidents, the race was all over, save shoutine. At for Oxford had then the best of it by a quarter of a 


Walden’s Wharf the relative positions had 
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been changed, 


length, and were rowing quite t their ease. Oxford pulled a 
long, steady stroke, while 
Cambridge were short and 
splashed a good deal. As they 
pissed. under Hammersmith 
Bridge the Dark Blues were 
well clear. Cambridge rowed 
with great courage what was 
from first to last a losing race, 
for it was plain that, had Gold 
cared to put forth the full 
strength of his crew, the 
Oxonians’ lead might have 
been increased threefold. Cam- 
bridge followed doggedly and 
showed the good stuff they 
were made of. The verdict 
of the distance judge, was two 
and a third lengths, though it 
certainly looke( more than this, 
while the official time was 
Igmin. 12sec. 

That one boat race is very 
much like another may be 
perfectly true, but that does not 


; “ in any way prevent the public 
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Thames side year after year. Withsuch of them as are content to 
catch a glimpse of the boats from the bank, or from a barge 
moored hard by, Mortlake is wonderfully popular. True the 
fortune of the day has usually been decided long ere the two 
boats reach that point, but there is a fascination about actually 
witnessing the finish that many people cannot withstand. 
Saturday was a bad day for them. The sky was overcast, a few 
spots of rain fell occasionally, whilst the wind—a dead easterly 
one—-soon found its way through coats and wraps all too surely. 
As a matter of fact, there did not appear so many people at 
Mortlake this year as usual. It may have been the weather, the 
big football match at the Palace, or the fact that Oxford were 
regarded as certain to win that kept people away. Probably all 
three factors operated, to some extent, but anyhow it is certain 
that there was not the same old crush at the railway station or 
the usual series of ‘“ blocks” in the lane leading down to the 
historic Ship Hotel. As in past years, the whole of the Surrey 
shore from the Queen’s Head, past Mortlake Brewery, and away 
to far beyond the winning-post was lined with barges, admission 
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to which was to be obtained at prices ranging from a shilling to 
half-a-crown. 

Over on the Middlesex side of the river, too, similar 
craft were moored in a line which reached away nearly to 
Barnes Bridge, whilst the land—to set foot on which visitors 
had to disburse a shilling—was favoured by not a few. About 
a quarter past two glances began to be concentrated in the 
direction of Barnes, but it was considerably later ere the Thames 
Conservancy launch which precedes the oarsmen came into 
sight. 

Not long after the rolling roar of many voices came 
surging onwards, increasing in volume as the boats drew nearer, 
and soon it was taken up by those at Mortlake. ‘ Here they 
come—Oxford lead, Oxford!” came the shouts, and then it was 
seen that the Dark Blues ~doing little more than a strong 
paddle—were well ahead of their rivals. Just one spurt did 
Fernie call for from his men, but it was futile, and—dead-beaten 

the Cambridge men actually stopped rowing a few feet short 
of the winning-post. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


“ 7 YPRIAN, His Life, His Times, His Work” (Macmillan), by the late 
® Archbishop of Canterbury, is not only a book unsuitable to the general 
reader, but also a work which presents considerable difficulties to the 
student of ecclesiastical history and of theological problems. The subject itself is 
obscure, and the language in which it is treated is obscure also. To the career of 
Cyprian attention has been devoted by no less a person than Gibbon, and we are all 
supposed to know something of his conversiun, his remarkably practical applica- 
tion of the command, ‘* Sell all that thou hast,” his teaching, and his martyrdom. 
But the subject, even at the best, is far from being thrilling, and the book owes 
the greater part of the attention which it is receiving to the affection and respect 
in which the Archbishop was held during his life, and to the fact that but a few 
months have passed since he died with almost tragic suddenness. To those who 
thronged the cathedral at Canterbury on that bitter day of winter, who saw that 
huge procession of clergy pass from the nave into the choir, who gazed while the 
coffin was carried from its resting-place near the spot where Becket fell to its 
final resting-place near the west door, a book from the Archbishop’s pen will be 
a godsend. Again, among the old boys of Wellington College, in the western 
diocese of Truro, and all through the province of Canterbury, there will be 
hundreds and thousands of men who, remembering the purely beautiful face, the 
dignified courtesy, and the silver-toned voice of the late Primate, will be eager to 
possess themselves of a book which embodies some of his most earnest thoughts 
and convictions, of pages which occupied his leisure hours during the greater 
part of his life. 

Of books concerning the Indian Mutiny there is no end, and that, perhaps, 
is well ; for, as our Indian Empire is of supreme inportance, so it is desirable 
that the causes which brought the mutiny to pass should be impressed upon the 
public mind, to the end that the Queen’s officers, civil and military, upon whom 
the safety of that Empire depends, may be on their guard to prevent these same 
causes from ever coming into existence again. Of such books ‘‘ The Sepoy 
Revolt” (Innes), by Lieut.-General McLeod Innes, is a good example. From 
the historical point of view the volume is, of course, left far behind by Professor 
G. W. Forrest’s sta dard work to which, in his ‘‘ Forty-one Years in India,” 
Lord Roberts makes constant reference. For description of the terrible scenes 
which make Englis!imen’s blood boil fiercely, although forty years have passed 
since they were enacte.l, General Innes cannot rival Sir George Trevelyan or 
Mrs. F. A. Steele. Still his work is valuable and coherent. He analyses the 
causes of disaffection, « | specifies, as chief amongst them, Lord Dalhousie’s 
policy of annexation with its incident of denying the traditional principle of 
adoption where native princes had no direct heirs, the increase of the native army 
without corresponding increase of native troops, undue centralisation of authority in 
Lord Dalhousie, and the liability to foreign service (and consequently to loss of 
caste) imposed upon the native soldiery. Of these, one, the increase of the native 
army, can hardly be classified as a cause since it was but an unfortunate fact 
which made the mutiny possible. Nor, in truth, is it likely that the true cause 
tf the mutiny was to be found in Lord Dalhousie’s policy. Rather is it probable 
that the fine chapter occurring early in ‘‘ On the Face of the Waters ” shows 
that the brilliant novelist, aided by imaginative faculty of equal truth and 
power, penetrates native feeling more deeply and goes nearer to the root of the 
whole matter than the military historian. What caused the Mutiny of 1857, 
and might cause another some day, was the bluntness of the English manner, 
the apparent incapacity of the Englishman to enter into the feelings and 
sympathise with the racial character of men of other blood. You may see that 
tendency nearer home than India—in Ireland and in Wales—where, from mere 
defect of manner, Englishmen rarely obtain due credit for the benefits which 
English rule undoubtedly confers upon countries which come under its influence. 
For the rest, this is a capital book which will be read with deep interest. 

Though Mrs. Steele’s book is not of to-day or of yesterday, but a book 
which will live for many a long day and year, a word or two upon it may not 
be out of place. It is the most stirring novel of recent years ; it is the work of 
a lady, well advanced in years, who has the creative power that goes to the 
making of a story, who has history at her fingers’ ends, who cin describe with 
the vivid fidelity which is the gift of the true artist. We have been at the pains 
lately to compare her wo:k with Mr. Crane’s “ Sketches of American Warfare ” 
and M. Zola’s ** La Débacle”; and, although to compare any writer to M. Zola 
in point of descriptive power is, in the view of many persons, ran‘: heresy, we 
cannot but feel that the woman is the equal of the man, and that she makes 
the blood of the reader course faster through his veins as he turns the pages. 

Once again, in ‘*OQuida’s” ‘* The Massarenes” (Sampson Low) we have a 
veteran novelist to the fore. It is the fashion to laugh at ‘ Ouida,” and it is 
true that, in this book as in others, her descriptions of ‘‘ interiors ” are profusely 
sumptuous, her classical quotations—.Sv/ (sic) “ransit gloria mundt, for example 

are amusingly wrong, her law is strange, and her legal phrases still stranger. 
True also is it that her villains are painted in lurid colours, that her picture of 
Society is a libel on even its worst sections, and that her saints are all but 
impossible in their saintliness. No woman was ever so mean in little things 
(big things are another matter) as Lady Kenilworth ; no peer was ever quite so 
crapulous a wretch as ‘* Cocky,” her husband ; few Americans were ever so 
stupidly vulgar as Mrs. Massarene; no father was ever so absolutely contemp- 
tible as Prince Khris. But the story has impetus and power; the dram rfis 
persone, overdrawn as they are, liveand move and have their being ; and the 
reader who holds, as nine readers out of ten hold, that he has the right to prefer 
the hook which carries him along and absorbs him to the colder work which is 





flawless and unblemished, will welcome ‘The Massarenes” ; in truth, it is a 
work of undeniable power. Moreover the character of Katherine Massarene is 
admirably conceived and a conclusive proof that, if childish mistakes still flow 


preligally from 
ctinning. 

The list of books which have been but this moment published, or are about 
to be published, 1s, as befits the season, long. To take forthcoming fiction 
first, Mr. Francis Gribble’s ‘* Only an Angel” may be looked for with hope, for 
Mr. Gribble advances in mastery of his art year by year. Messrs. Longman’s 
promise ‘* A Galahad of the Grecks ” and ‘‘O.her Storics,” by S. Levett Yeats. 
Miss Braddon will produce yet another novel, ‘* Under Love’s Rule ” (Simpkin), 
and Mr. Geotge Gissing’s “The Whirlpool” is sure to be worth reading. 
Captaiti Mahan’s ‘ Life of Nelson ” is again promised, and may be issued before 
thesé words are in print. Mr. R. Davey’s contributions in magazines to public 
knowledge concerning life and politics in Constantinople have already attracted 
so. mith attention that his tt The Suflan and His Subjects” ought to be welcome, 
Will he joiti Mt. Gladstone atid Mt. William Watson in condemning the Sultan, 


**Quida’s” pen, her strong hand has by no means lost its 
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or will he whitewash him? We suspect—perhaps something more than suspect 
—that he will endeavour to wash away some or the dirt which has been thrown 
at the Sultan. 

The following books may wisely be ordered from the library :— 

‘* Essays and Speeches,” by W. S. Lilly. (Chapman.) 

‘*Sketches of Travel in Normandy and Maine,” by E, A. Freeman. 
(Chap.nan.) 

‘« Imperial Defence,” by Sir C. W. Dilke & Spenser Wilkinson. (Constable. ) 

** An Emigrant’s Home Letters,” by Sir H. Parker. (Simpkin.) 

“ English Sonnets,” edited by A. T. Quiller Couch. (Chapman. ) 

“*C wptain Castle,” by Carlton Drive. (Smith Elder.) 

“ The Secret Rose,” by W. B. Yeats. (Laurence and Bullen.) 

* False Dawn,” by F. Proost. (Ward, Lock.) 

‘The Birthright,” by Joseph Hocking. (Bowden.) 


TOWN TOPICS. 


ONDON is almost completely bereaved of her royaliies. The Qucen is at 

I Cimiez with Princess Henry of Battenberg, and Princess’ Louise, 

— Marchioness of Lorne, is staying in the neigibourhood. The Prince 

of Wales is at Cannes, the Princess and all her daushters in Denmark. The 

Duke and Duchess of York are at Sandraghan. The Duchess of Teck will 

soon be bound thither, on grand notherly though's intent. Princess Christian 

and the Duke of Cambridge and the Duke of Connaught are, at present, the 

only members of the Royal Family available for bazaars and the opening of 
charitable institutions, 

The Duchess of Connaught’s mother, Princess Frederick Charles of Prussia, 
is staying at Buckingham Palace, and her daug'iter is very much with her. 

The present epidemic of influenza shows decidedly aristocratic tastes, and 
appears to indulge in a curious fenchant for politicians and ecclesiastics. This 
j reference is not appreciated by its victims any more than was that displayed by 
typhoid fever for me.nbers of the ‘‘ Upper Ten.” 

Lord and Lady Methuen are taking great interest in the costume ball to be 
civen at the Crystal Palace on the 28th in commemoration of this record year. 
‘he ball has secured several royal patrons and patronesses. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the arrangements in connection with 
the Academy and National Gallery have so fully occupied Sir E. Poynter’s 
tine that it has been impossible for him to complete the large picture which he 
liad intended for this year’s exhibition at Burlington House. Those who have 
had the privilege of seeing it, even in its unfinished state, cannot fail to 
appreciate what a magnificent piece of work it is. Mr. Orchardson’s striking 
portrait of Lord Derby, in his official robes as Mayor of Liverpool, will also not 
be seen on the walls of the Academy, as it is destined to form part 
of a presentation in connection with the Diamond Jubilee functions, and will 
therefore be required at Liverpool, on the 22nd June. 

Two of the pictures which Mr. MacWhirter is sending to the Academy are 
lovely pieces of Scotch scenery, the subject in both being ‘“‘ The Affarie Water,” 
Sne giving the view up-stream, and the other down the river. Those who know 
the locality will not be surprised to hear that all this work was done on 
the spot, the artist having had a shed specially erected for the purpose. These 
faithful reproductions, by one who has such keen insight into Nature’s laws 
and vagaries, will appeal very strongly to many true lovers of art. 

Mr. Herkomer’s pictures were on view for three days last week, and, as 
usual, an enormous amount of work of a very varied kind was shown in his studio. 
He has lately directed his attention to the development of a new process of 
enamelling which gives promise of great things, and by which the most delicate 
transparent colouring can be produced. 

It is high time that something should be done to restrain bicyclists who 
persist in riding at a furious pace in towns or their immediate neighbourhood. 
The Beckenham Urban District Council are taking the matter in hand, and at 
one of their meetings the other day a resolution was passed expressing the 
necessity of obliging every bicyclist to register his machine and to carry a legible 
number when riding. 

The fashion of converting novels into plays is not one that can be received 
favourably by those people who feel that a dramatic performance loses its freshness 
if the plot is previously known. Considering, however, what success attended 
‘«The Prisoner of Zenda ” it is not surprising to find that dramatists and authors 
are turning their attention to other novels. It is said that, anbeknown to each 
other, Mr. Sydney Grundy and Mr. W. L. Courtenay have both been at work 
on ** The Sowers.” The adaptation by the former was destined for Mr. Tree, 
while Mr. Courtenay, with the help of his collaborateur Mr. Holman Clarke, 
was preparing his version for Mr. George Alexander. Which of these managers 
will produce the play must, no doubt, to a great measure depend on who has 
secured the rights of dramatisation of Mr. Seton Merriman’s book. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s play, ‘‘ The Physician,” which has lately been 
produced at the Criterion, is, without doubt, most interesting, that is to say, the 
story is given in such a way as to absorb the attention of the audience. Mr. 
Wyndham, in his new character of the Harley Street consulting physician, has 
undoubtedly achieved another success. 

Mr. Pinero’s new comedy, “ The Princess and the Butterfly,” 1s to be 
admired from a literary point of view, but as a dramatic work it has many 
defects. There are, for instance, several incidents which reflect great satire on 
the ways of modern Society, but it is not always clear that these have much to 
do with the plot of the play. In fact, the third act is in progress before the 
Princess and the Butterfly are brought prominently into notice. 

The matinée of Mr. Osmond Shillingford’s tragedy, ‘* The Alche.nist,”’ has 
attracted a great deal of attention, not, however, from a dramatic point of view, 
although the hero and heroine commit suicide by taking poison in the last act, 
but because the performance was‘ given at Birmingham, by the Haymarket 
Company, who were due to act in London the same evening. It was suggested 
that the fatigue of the day woul 1 make it impossible to give a good represe:tation 
of ‘* Under the Red Robe ” that night, but those who originated this idea can 
hardly have been aware of the arrangements that were made to facilitate 
the extensive programme for that day. A breakfast car was attached to the 
9.20 from Euston, by which the company travelled, arriving at Birminghain 
at 12.40, and the whole purty returned by a special, consisting of a carriage an:l 
dining’saloon, which left Birmingham at 4.20, and arrived at Rughy in timeé to 
be connected with the Flying Scotchman, which reaches London at 7.10. There 
cannot be much fatigue in a railway journey when such ample arrangements are 
tiade to meet the requirements oF the passengers. 
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ONDAY: I feel inclined to exclaim, ‘‘Pinero’s on the 
stage —all’s right with the world,” when I go to the St. 
James’s Theatre. Happily I am not a dramatic critic, 
so I can say just what I think. There is not a line Pinero writes 
that does not give me keen pleasure. On this occasion, where his 
keynote is ‘‘ There’s nothing half so sweet in life as love’s middle- 
aged dream,” he is a sentimental fantastic who moves me to 
sympathy at every moment. Other matters which excite my 
sympathy on that stage are the frocks. The one worn by Miss 
Julia Neilson in the first act has a chiné skirt and a short bolero 
and long sleeves of lace glittering with jewelled sequins, with fine 
lace scarves hanging from these at the back and the front. Fay 
Davis’s dresses are not pretty; but then to her who does so 
much much may be forgiven—her acting is unusually good ; but 
then, what a part! Miss Julia Neilson’s black gown I love very 
dearly. It is of watere] pattern, every line of the design being 
traced with silver sequins. The low bodice and tiny sleeves are 
all one mass of sequins, and just across the décolletage she wears a 
chain of diamonds fastened with diamond brooches. There is a 
lovely opera cloak too worn in the second act. This reaches 
from the neck to the hem, and is formed of a silk embroidered 
muslin in three deep kilts ruffled with chiffon. Miss Hackney wears 
a beautiful evening gown of accordion-pleated net with a pink 
chiffon collar tied with two pink scarves, but I thought of sending 
herroundan entreaty to discard that green hat inthe first act. The 
dress is excellent, made of green cloth with strappings of white 
satin upon it, but the pale green hat trimmed with white ribbons 
is a horrible shape and a horrible colour. She must be urged to 
reconsider it, and I cordially advise her to turn her attention to 
the superior charms of ablack hat ; withsuch a very vivid green itis 
essential. Rose Leclercq is a model old lady in blue velvet or 
in pale-coloured brocade. But the frocks are not the thing, with 
no disrespect to their designer, because on the whole they are 
commendable—the play is the thing. I shall insist upon all my 
relations taking me once a week for the next three months. 
Alexander need not sigh for any more worlds to conquer just yet; 
he will have the world of London at his feet, and this should 
suffice most people. After all, it is a pity 1am not a dramatic 
critic. 





ONE OF THE EVENING DRESSES AT THE ST. JAMES'S THEATRE. 


Wepnespay: Why on earth or heaven, especially heaven, 
has it been arranged that it should rain? For four hours 
I had looked out of the window deptoring the necessity for such 
meteorological exhibition, and then on the fifth it occurred to me 
to satisfy my hankering for clothes by going out to interview 
waterproofs. The available expenditure of one shilling, and I was 
envoute for Cording’s of Piccadilly. Really the waterproof can be 
made quite an attractive garment here. They have some in 
ulster shape of light drab cloth, apparently innocent of any 
utilitarian qualities, making merely for the beautiful, cut with 
double-breasted fronts, and a smart cape to the waist. These 
suggest the sporting woman and the woman of taste—a 
combination which is not invariable. There are some wonderful 
fishing boots at Cording’s, which will perform all their useful 
duties, and are by no means disfiguring to the feet. These shall 


AN EMBROIDERED TOQUE, TRIMMED WITH LILIES AND be amongst my possessions when I go North to stay with Essie. 
, VELVET ROSETTES. She is such an energetic person, she will not permit me to lie 
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ONE OF THE WALKING DRESSES AT THE ST. JAMES'S THEATRE. 


on a sofa in a teagown while she goes out and catches things—or 
does not. I bought a capital driving cape at Cording’s, with 
sleeves sufficiently cornfortable and not too hampering. Itis made 
in dark blue with smoke pear] buttons; and I also interviewed some 
capes for cyclists, and then I came home and devoted myself to the 
enjoyment of Clement Scott’s new book, ‘* The Wheel of Life.” 
What a happily varied selection of sketches this comprises, all 
written in that cheery style peculiarly Clement Scottian, and yet 
as full of information as a guide-book. Under his literary 
ciceronage I travelled to Naples and Ceylon, lounged in Paris, 
and cycled through Cromer, and managed to forget the weather 
until tea-time, when other melancholy idlers came in to cheer the 
passing hour, and Nellie arrived to annoy me with the news that 
it was a beautiful day in the country. I cordially detest people 
who tell me that the weather in other places is superior to mine 
own. Nellie is enjoying herself vastly staying with Tom’s people. 
I wonder how they are enjoying it, and I shall never know—at 
least, not till after the wedding. 

Tuurspay: My Mother has conceived a fiendish plan. 
She did not mean it, dear old soul—her intentions are nothing but 
good—but she has made up her mind to have the electric light 
installed in the house, the dear old house whose shady corners I 
relied upon for a becoming refuge in my middle-age. Such 
innovations, if essential, should really have been effected during 
our stay in the country. Now the whole place is full of persons 
knocking nails into walls, erecting unsightly strips of wood, and 
going home todinner. Can a house be full, I wonder, of persons 
who are going home to dinner? In a fortnight they guarantee 
that we shall have this modern illuminator of our latest wrinkles. 
I propose to search London for those pink shades under which 
Pinero declared women lost some ten years of life. 
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IN THE GARDEN. 





THE SUN-DIAL AT RISLEY. 


“SEW more fascinating and varied flowers grace our gardens than 
+ the Poppies. From the brilliant scarlet Poppy of the cornfield to the 
great Oriental kinds, there is a succession of beautiful things, tender and 

even startling in colour. 

As this is the time to sow annual kinds, a few notes may be written of this 
group, which is very readily raised—too quickly so in some gardens, where the 
Poppyworts are scarcely welcome visitors. The exquisite Shirley Poppies are 
known everywhere a thought is given to flowers. They are merely a selection 
from our wild kind, and unless kept true will revert again to their former condi- 
tion. The name is derived from the place where they were first seriously 
improved—Shirley, near Croydon. Every ‘‘rogue,” as the florist calls a stranger 
in the fold, is rigorously removed unless likely to increase the beauty of the 
race. The flowers are the essence of grace, like lovely shells of dainty tints 
poised on slender stems—salmon, pearly white, pink, rose and softest yellow. 
The Carnation, Ranunculus, and Picotee-flowered Poppies are also forms of the 
cornfield wilding, but double. They represent a remarkable series of colours, 
and send up a succession of bold blooms. A very bright kind is Papaver 
umbrosum ; it grows about two feet high, and has single rich scarlet petals with 
a black blotch at the base of each. The best time to sow seeds of this is in the 
autumn, to ensure a strong plant for the year, though seed may be sown now. 

Always sow Poppy seed thinly, as it germinates very readily and is small. 
A too thick growth means failure. When sufficiently large to handle with 
comfort, prick out the seedlings about six inches apart, so that the individual 
plant may have ample space to expand. Where there are woodland walks, 
drives, and rough corners, the Poppies throughout the summer will colour them 
with a thousand flowers. 

The perennial kinds are magnificent. King of this group is the great 
Eastern P. orientale, which should be boldly grouped for the great flaming red 
flowers to create an effect such as few plants can give. Bracteatum is the finest 
variety, and other forms exist, Salmon Queen and so forth, but these we care 
little for ; they are a departure from the glorious splendour of the type. The 
charming Iceland Poppies are really perennial, but are always more satisfactory 
when raised each year from seed. They flower almost until the season of frosts, 
and the white, yellow, and orange-red blossoms are delicate both in colour and 
form. These and the fragile Shirley Poppies are delightful for the table. 

THE SCARLET GLADIOLUS. 

Gladioli may be planted now, and there should be no delay. These hand- 
some bulbous flowers are not hardy, and that is why spring planting of them is 
advocated, A splendid kind is Brenchleyensis, which is less likely to disappoint 
than many other varieties. The flowers appear late in summer, and are borne 
in noble spikes, which make brave masses of colour. An excellent way to plant 
the bulbs or corms is amongst dwarf evergreens or in association with the Cape 
Hyacinth (Galtonia candicans). This is like a large pearly-white Snowdrop, 
and is an effective bulb when boldly used. Both this and the Gladiolus require 
a thoroughly well-drained soil. 

SWEET MIGNONETTE. 

The ordinary Mignonette is more fragrant than any other variety, and we 
treasure it more for sowing freely in the open. It bears, too, a greater 
number of spikes, and should be used not merely in a stereotyped way in the 
border, but as a ground-work to other flowers, such as Fuchsias, Sweet-scented 
Tobacco, and Tea Roses. If to be grown in pots, choose varieties of the type 
of Miles’ Spiral and Machet—the famous market kind, remarkable for the size 
of its spikes and compactness of its growth. 

THE PRIMULAS. 

A glorious race of hardy plants is the Primula. The wayside Primrose and 
the Polyanthus have been referred to in Country Lire, but there is that rich 
storehouse of lovely kinds from other lands. In almost every instance the best 
place for these gems is the rock garden, and they should be planted in little 
colonies, that is, several plants together, to show their beauty. An open spot, 
moist vegetable soil, and partial shade are the general requirements of the plants. 
Primula capitata, the Rosy Himalayan Primrose (P. rosea), P. denticulata, the 
native Bird’s-eye Primrose (P. farinosa), P. japonica, P. marginata, P. Sieboldi, 
P. sikkimensis, and P. villosa are the jewels of the family. P: viscosa and the 
beautiful white nivalis must be mentioned also. P. japonica is very accom- 
modating ; it has bold spikes of flowers, which range in tone from white to 
deep purple. P. Sieboldi is very easily grown in pots in the greenhouse, and is 
more satisfactory thus than in the open. It will succeed perfectly in a cold 
frame, and bears in late spring a wealth of daintily coloured flowers. 








